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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


A SHORT time ago, the press contained a despatch from an 
Ontario town, commenting on the opening of the corner- 
stone of a school which was built in 1859 and which was being 
demolished to make way for a million-dollar industrial plant. 
When a bottle deposited in the corner-stone was opened, the 
papers in it, upon coming into contact with the air, disintegrated 
into a fine dust. Of the contents only a few coins were left in a 
state of preservation, and these have been turned over to the local 
historical society. The files of the local newspaper for that year 
are missing, so that no information about the contents of the 
corner-stone can be obtained. This is only another small, but 
striking, illustration of the fact that the records of recent history 
are literally disappearing before our eyes. Especially is this true 
of provincial and local history, where with a few exceptions little 
effort is being made to preserve materials of value. The paper 
and ink which have come into common use in the last half century 
deteriorate into useless rubbish within a few years, and we may 
well wonder what the historian of the future will have to work 
on when he attempts to study the period of the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. Perhaps, like his colleagues who 
study the ancient world, he will have to do some spade-work in 
the literal sense. 


The REvIEW has not made a practice of noting items with 
regard to changes in the staffs of universities. Of special interest, 
however, is the recent resignation of Professor A. L. Burt from the 
headship of the department of history at the University of Alberta, 
and his acceptance of a post at the University of Minnesota, 
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where his time will be devoted largely to teaching and research in 
Canadian history. Professor Burt has been head of the depart- 
ment of history at the University of Alberta for a number of years, 
and was, in fact, the first to be appointed to that post after the 
organization of the university. The REVIEW has several times 
drawn to the attention of its readers the rapid growth of interest 
in Canadian history among the universities of the United States. 
The importance of the place held by Professor Burt makes his 
departure from Canada significant, and is a further evidence of the 
serious attention to Canadian history which we may expect to 
observe in an increasing degree on the other side of the inter- 
national boundary line. 


Following its practice of the past three years the REVIEW is 
preparing to publish in its next issue a Jist of graduate theses which 
have been recently completed or are in course of preparation. 
The list wiJl include titles which have a bearing on Canadian 
history, political science, and economics. A large number of 
inquiries has been sent out to universities in the British Isles, the 
United States, and Canada. If, however, a letter has failed to 
reach any who can supply appropriate items, we should appreciate 
their sending the information in the near future. Such a list has 
its value as an indication of where graduate work is being done 
and what subjects are being studied; and, although it cannot 
perhaps be made entirely free from omissions and errors, we hope 
that it will be as nearly accurate as possible. 


The report for 1929 of the Division of Manuscripts of the 
Library of Congress in Washington contains a number of items of 
interest to students of Canadian history. Great activity is being 
shown in the collection of materials of all kinds touching American 
history. One is struck with the fact that recent materials are not 
being neglected. The Library is assiduously trying to strengthen 
the impression that the fame of those who have played a con- 
spicuous part in public life is best served by placing their papers in 
security and in the largest collection of related material where 
historical writers will see and use them. There are some notable 
acquisitions of the papers of men who have been very recently in 
public life, such as ex-President Coolidge and Robert Lansing. 
Naturally some of the collections of recent date are not thrown 
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open to investigators with the same freedom as those of public men 
of earlier times, but, in any case, their preservation is secured. 
By far the largest acquisitions of material have come through the 
scheme which was set in motion over two years ago as a result 
of the grants made by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, jr. Mr. Rocke- 
feller authorized the expenditure over a five-year period of $450,000 
for the acquisition of copies and facsimiles of source material for 
American history, and of an additional $250,000 for the develop- 
ment of the bibliographical apparatus necessary to make these 
materials readily available to students. The second year of the 
project has seen the work of acquisition commenced, and, in some 
cases, carried a very considerable way towards completion, in 
England, France, Spain, the Netherlands, Russia, Germany, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Italy, and Austria. The purpose is 
nothing less than the duplication of all the documentary material 
relating to American history to be found in European archives and 
libraries. A few years ago the magnitude of this task would have 
made it utterly impossible, but now, with the aid of photography, 
the prospect is that it will be completed within a comparatively 
few years. The bulk of the work is being done either by photostats, 
as in the case of the facsimiles coming from England and Germany, 
or by photographic films obtained by the Lemare process, as in 
the case of most of those coming from the other European countries. 
During the year covered by the report over 400,000 pages of repro- 
ductions were obtained. By means of inter-library loans and 
photostatic reproductions, these materials will be available to 
students not only in Washington but elsewhere at a very moderate 
cost, and this will be especially true on the completion of the 
catalogue. In fact, the report observes that the facsimiles may 
often be consulted with much less time and labour than would be 
required in looking up the originals were the readers in the foreign 
archive itself. 


We are pleased to note that Professor C. W. New of McMaster 
University, has received from the Royal Empire Society (formerly 
the Royal Colonial Institute) a gold medal in recognition of the 
value of his recently published biography of Lord Durham. 
The award, which was instituted by the Society in 1926, is given 
to the outstanding book of the year on any subject dealing with the 
history, science, economics, or politics of the British Empire. 
Of interest, also, is an award by the government of France, which 
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has conferred on Mr. L. M. Fortier, of Annapolis Royal, the 
title of Officer of the Academy and the badge of that distinction. 
The official notification states that these are intended as marks of 
appreciation of Mr. Fortier’s successful efforts in preserving relics 
of Port Royal in Acadia, and in assisting to maintain an interest 
in that important centre of French colonization in North America. 
The badge is a handsome one, an open oval, composed of branches 
of palm and laurel in silver, and worn on a purple ribbon. 

The constantly increasing number of books, which must be 
consulted by anyone who aims to keep himself fully informed with 
regard even to one or two fields of history, presents a continual 
problem. The reviews of individual volumes are essential, but 
they do not always make comparisons between books which touch 
upon the same subject, nor do they usually indicate what has been 
done in recent years on the subject as a whole. With these points 
in mind, we plan to publish from time to time review articles 
which will deal with the work done on topics about which a good 
deal has been written in recent years. Articles of this type, when 
well written, have already proven their value in other journals. 
In this issue, Professor T. F. MclIlwraith, of the department of 
anthropology in the University of Toronto, has surveyed the 
writing done in recent years on the Eskimos and Indians of Canada. 
Knowledge of the native races is essential to an understanding of 
many phases of Canadian history, but the subject lies just on the 
fringe of the historian’s interest, and it is not easy for him to 
follow the results of recent research. Professor McIlwraith has 
indicated not only some of the aims and methods of work done 
during the last few years, but also has pointed out how much of 
importance remains to be done by students of the subject. 


The account of the recent meeting of the International Com- 
mittee of Historical Sciences which appears in this number has 
been written by Professor R. G. Trotter of Queen’s University, 
who represented the Canadian Historical Association at that 
important gathering. Professor Norman McL. Rogers, also of 
Queen’s University, has contributed a valuable article on Le 
Loutre, whose career in Acadia has not been any too well under- 
stood, although his name is one of the best known of the lesser 
names in Canadian history. Professor W.N.Sage of the University 
of British Columbia and Professor T. W. L. MacDermot of McGill 
University have contributed documents. 








| 
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THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF HISTORICAL 
SCIENCES 


NTERNATIONAL conferences of historians have been held at 

intervals following that which met in 1898 at the Hague, but a 
satisfactory permanent organization has been devised only since 
the war. The congress at Brussels in 1923 was too close both 
in time and place to that crisis of international enmity to be 
truly a world congress. At Oslo in 1928, time and place were alike 
more propitious. The next quinquennial congress, scheduled to 
meet in 1933 at Warsaw, promises to be, despite its location, 
genuinely world-wide alike in its representative character and in 
its outlook. Such is the impression created by the fourth meeting 
of the International Committee of Historical Sciences recently 
held in England. 

This standing committee of the quinquennial congress, which 
now meets annually, dates only from 1926, but it already has 
developed a corporate consciousness under the guidance of its 
officers and bureau, and is engaged in constructive activities. 
The Canadian Historical Association was admitted to membership 
in the committee last year, and the meeting of 1929 was described 
in the CANADIAN HIstTorICAL REVIEW by Dr. Mack Eastman, who 
attended as Canadian representative. 

This year the deliberations of the committee, and of its bureau 
and commissions, were held during the week of April 28, in 
Cambridge, London, and Oxford. More than seventy delegates, 
gathered from thirty-four countries and from every continent, 
were in attendance. Favoured with almost unbroken fair weather, 
they were enabled most comfortably to enjoy the fine and generous 
hospitality with which, both officially and unofficially, they were 
made welcome, as well as to attend to the matters of business, 
more serious if not more important, that were on the agenda. 
In estimating the worth of such a conference, one may venture to 
believe that not its least value is derived from such hospitality as 
the delegates enjoyed throughout their stay, and from the op- 
portunity and stimulus which this affords for the growth of 
acquaintance, understanding, and goodwill among the represen- 
tatives of many lands with diverse traditions and points of view. 
Undoubtedly, in this instance, it facilitated the formal delibera- 
tions of the conference. 
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The several commissions, described by Dr. Eastman last 
year, presented reports of progress in their respective tasks which 
will be published in the Bulletin of the committee. It is specially 
interesting to notice that the work of the commission on biblio- 
graphy has so far advanced that the first Yearbook of historical 
bibliography will very shortly be published. It is planned also to 
enlarge the scope of the Bulletin and seek for it a wider circulation 
among historians as the international journal of their profession. 
A number of commissions have also been organized—some have 
already been at work—on subjects of such wide historical interest 
as the age of despotism, the age of geographical discoveries, 
feudalism, and the history of science, of modern literature, and of 
historical geography. Reports prepared by some of these com- 
missions are expected to become a basis for discussion at the 
congress at Warsaw. 

The International Committee deserves the support of all 
those interested either in the cultivation of understanding and 
goodwill among various peoples or in the advancement of historical 
scholarship. Aside from its obvious possibilities of service along 
bibliographical and similar lines, the committ.e can sponsor co- 
operative research into problems which require collaboration by 
scholars having an intimate acquaintance with diverse national 
traditions and points of view, as well as expert knowledge of their 
special ranges of historical material. Increasingly, moreover, the 
committee’s considered word will carry weight with governments 
and other ‘‘breeds without the law’’, as the voice of the organized 
historical profession of the world. Already its influence is being 
exerted in the direction of securing more satisfactory housing and 
care of archives, with the corresponding increase of facilities for 
their use by scholars. The bureau proposes also, in the near future, 
to circularize governments urging the use of durable paper and 
permanent ink for all records of lasting importance, a matter which 
demands serious attention if posterity is to possess a complete 
picture of our generation. 

In all these matters, the effectiveness of the committee must 
depend, in the long run, upon the degree of support which it 
receives from the historians of every nation, individually and in 
their national organizations. The Canadian Historical Association 
a year ago lent its support to the extent of joining the committee. 
As yet there has not been very much opportunity for active 
Canadian co-operation in the work of the commissions. Nor, 
except in a few instances, is Jarger co-operation in this way likely 
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to be possible in the near future, for many of the commissions are 
concerned with problems of a specialized sort requiring the work 
of scholars actively engaged in research in European history; 
while, at present, and perhaps for some time to come, the main 
field of research for most Canadian historians lies nearer home. 

In the study, however, of problems connected with the ad- 
ministration and use of archives, there is no reason why Canada 
should not play an active and important part. The governments 
of many countries were officially represented on the delegations 
accredited to this year’s meeting of the committee; indeed, it is 
reported that the only exceptions to this practice, besides Canada, 
were Great Britain, the United States, and Switzerland. Canada’s 
influence in the organization and contribution to its work would 
be conspicuously increased were our government to see to it that, 
along with an unofficial representative, there should be present 
at the committee’s annual meetings an official delegate. The 
matter seems, at any rate, worthy of consideration. 

But such questions are not the most fundamental in a dis- 
cussion of the means by which the Canadian Historical Association 
can help this international organization. In the final issue, the 
measure of the latter’s success must depend largely upon the 
breadth of intelligent support that it secures, not from a few 
isolated individuals, but from those generally who hold dear 
the cause of history. Such support largely depends upon the 
diffusion of adequate information, the vehicle of which is the 
committee’s Bulletin. At present, its circulation is limited and its 
cost is borne chiefly out of subventions of which the committee is, 
for the time being, the recipient. Dr. Waldo G. Leland, the 
treasurer, announced that the cost could not much longer be so 
borne; the journal must soon become self-supporting. This it can 
become if it receives the subscriptions of historical libraries and of 
those few thousand persons who are seriously interested in histori- 
cal work. Only so, moreover, will it reach those whose support is 
essential if the possibilities of the committee for influence and 
accomplishment are to be realized. If Canadians would like to 
see Canada take its place in this work, their first step is to subscribe 
to the Bulletin, by which means they can inform themselves 
and, at the same time, support the cause. Wider and more active 
participation in the programme of the international organization, 


- and weightier influence in its councils, will then follow in due time 


as a matter of course. 
REGINALD G. TROTTER 











ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CANADIAN HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


HE annual meeting of the Canadian Historical Association 
took place at McGill University, Montreal, on Friday, 

May 23, the sessions being held in the Royal Victoria College. 
The members of the Association were guests at tea at the Royal 
Victoria College in the afternoon, and in the evening were enter- 
tained by the Hon. N. Pérodeau at dinner at the Mount Royal 
Club. 

At the first session on Friday morning, the address of the 
president, the Hon. Rodolphe Lemieux, who was prevented from 
being present by pressure of his parliamentary duties, was read by 
Canon Chartier. Mr. Lemieux drew attention to the approaching 
four-hundredth anniversary of the coming of Jacques Cartier to 
the shores of the St. Lawrence, and pointed out that it was pro- 
posed to have a celebration of a national character, as a suitable 
recognition of the importance of that event. The papers, which 
were presented, will appear in the Association’s annual Report. 
Of special interest was that in which Professor Harvey dis- 
cussed some of the characteristics of recent historical writing and 
the relation of Canadian historians to them. He remarked on the 
fact that, as yet, Canadians had contributed little to the writing 
of general histories or to the study of lands other than their own, 
and he made a plea against a narrow provincialism which would 
take too little account of prevailing aims and tendencies. On the 
other hand, he questioned whether the so-called new history was 
so very new after all, and suggested that writers capable of pro- 
ducing really valuable works of synthesis are few in number and 
may well be left to make their appearance as providence directs. 
Meanwhile, students of Canadian history may make a very 
valuable contribution to the general advancement of historical 
knowledge by careful, intelligent, and really creative work in their 
own field of special interest. The theme provided opportunity 
for platitudes at every turn, but Professor Harvey’s paper con- 
tained food for thought, and he said what he had to say well. 
Unfortunately there was no opportunity for discussion. The 
paper presented by Major Lanctot on the route taken by Cartier 
to Hochelaga aroused an animated discussion and revealed the 
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two well-defined opinions, one in favour of the back river route, 
and the other in favour of the direct route by way of the St. 
Lawrence. 

Sir Robert Borden becomes president of the Association for 
this year, and His Honour Judge Howay of New Westminster, 
B.C., was elected to the vice-presidency. The other officers 
remain as before: L. J. Burpee, chairman of the managing com- 
mittee; Norman Fee, English secretary and treasurer; Gustave 
Lanctot, editor, and French secretary. The reports of the 
secretaries showed an increase in membership and a general 
improvement in the financial condition of the Association. 

During the past year the Association was admitted to member- 
ship in the International Committee of Historical Sciences. It is 
proposed to co-operate in certain of the projects which the com- 
mittee has under way, and, in this connection, there was read at the 
meeting of the Association a preliminary report on the teaching 
of history in Canadian schools, prepared by Professor W. N. Sage. 
It is apparent that the different provinces present most interesting 
variations in the methods, aims, and content of their courses in 
history. 

Probably no one who attended the meeting would deny that 
most of the difficulties of running such an Association were very 
apparent this year. The practice of meeting after the Royal 
Society has been seriously questioned, and certainly one day is 
insufficient to permit the members either to discuss the papers or 
to become better acquainted with each other. Where possible it 
seems highly advisable, too, that the sessions should have certain 
themes around which the papers and discussion might be centred. 
Some of the Association’s difficulties, such as the great distances 
between various parts of the country, are not to be so easily 
overcome; and, although a good many people are interested in 
Canadian history more or less seriously, there is undoubtedly a 
very great dispersion of effort. The Royal Society of Canada has 
its literary and historical section, and there is a large number of 
local societies, some of which are active and are doing very 
valuable work. This situation is not to be deplored. One is 
inclined rather to hope that there will continue to be evidence of a 
variety of interests and activities, but, as this is the case, there is 
no question that a Canadian Historical Association must make a 
distinctive contribution if it is to justify its existence. 

It is the firm conviction of the present writer that the Associa- 
tidn has the opportunity of making such a contribution. The 
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secretaries receive annually a large number of requests for in- 
formation from various parts of the world. The international 
organization of historians is apparently developing considerable 
strength, and is undertaking some very useful projects. The 
organization has yet to prove its value, but we live in a day of 
international associations and few would care to see Canadian 
history unrepresented in the International Committee of Historical 
Sciences. The hands of those who are interested in collecting, 
preserving, and organizing historical materials in archives, libraries, 
and museums, need to be strengthened. A central Association 
could make a valuable contribution to local historical societies by 
collecting information of their activities and by serving as a clear- 
ing house of ideas. Some of the local societies which are well 
established do not need suggestions, but their example would be a 
real stimulus if something of their aims and methods were known 
to the societies which are perhaps puzzled as to how they can 
perform any service of value. There might thus be developed a 
more definite sense of participation in a common task among all 
those interested in Canadian history, whether their interest were 
expressed by teaching, writing, or merely by membership in a 
society. Such activities on the part of a central Association as 
those suggested might, over a period of years, have results of the 
greatest value, while at the same time the Association would not 
encroach on the work of the Royal Society or of the local historical 
societies but would supplement them. 

Evidence is not lacking that there is a very considerable body 
of potential support which can be enlisted by the Association. 
Several of the meetings in recent years have been very encouraging. 
The different parts of the country have been well represented, 
interest has been keen, and some very successful programmes have 
been prepared, although only by the expenditure of considerable 
time and effort. The membership both of societies and individuals 
has been growing. In the light of these considerations we cannot 
but reaffirm the conviction that the Association can, and should, 
make its own distinctive contribution to the advancement of 
Canadian history. Consistent and determined effort will be 
required—but the opportunity is there. 


GEORGE W. Brown 





— 





THE ABBE LE LOUTRE 


N the last, ill-fated attempt to recover Acadia for France, which 

ended with the fall of Beauséjour in 1755, the figure of out- 
standing interest is Jean Louis Le Loutre, vicar-general of Acadia 
and missionary to the Micmacs of Nova Scotia and its adjacent 
territories. Distinguished alike for his mastery of men and his 
daring exploits, this extraordinary priest occupies a large place in 
the annals of the Acadian people. Little is known of his early life 
beyond the bare details of his birth and parentage. He was born 
at Morlaix in the province of Brittany on September 26, 1709, the 
son of Jean Maurice Le Loutre, who bore the title of Sieur 
Després.! In March, 1737, he completed his studies at the 
Séminaire du Saint Esprit in Paris, and presented himself to the 
Société des missions étrangéres as a candidate for foreign service.” 
Shortly afterwards he was designated to relieve M. de St. Poncy 
as parish priest to the Acadian French in the neighbourhood of 
Annapolis Royal, and arrived at Louisbourg on his way to his 
destination in the month of August of the same year. At Louis- 
bourg he made the acquaintance of Pierre Maillard, missionary to 
the Micmacs of Cape Breton and the neighbouring territories. 
The older missionary was attracted at once by the zeal of the 
young priest, and, being in urgent need of an assistant, persuaded 
the authorities to transfer him to the Indian missions.‘ After 
spending the winter season under the instruction of Maillard, Le 
Loutre crossed to the mainland of Nova Scotia in the early autumn 
of 1738.5 From this date, the story of his life supplies the central 
theme of the tragic series of events which culminated in the expul- 
sion of the Acadians and their dispersion to the far corners of the 
earth. 

With few exceptions, the historians of Acadia have made the 
Abbé Le Loutre the target of unmitigated abuse. Parkman 
testifies that ‘“‘Louis Joseph Le Loutre, vicar-general of Acadia, 
and missionary to the Micmacs, was the most conspicuous person 


1Registre de la paroisse St. Mathieu de Morlaix, acte de baptéme de Jean-Louis 
Le Loutre. 

*Archives du séminaire des missions étrangéres (Paris), vol. 344, p. 311. 

‘Ibid. 

*Tbid., 312. 

5Canadian Archives, Le Loutre correspondence, dated October 1, 1738, at Tahami- 
gouche, Nova Scotia. 
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in the province, and more than any other man was answerable for 
the miseries that overwhelmed it. . . . Le Loutre was a man of 
boundless egotism, a violent spirit of domination, an intense 
hatred of the English, and a fanaticism that stopped at nothing. . . 
Three successive governors of New France thought him invaluable, 
yet feared the impetuosity of his zeal, and vainly tried to restrain 
it within safe bounds.’ In his own day, Governor Cornwallis 
called him a ‘‘villain’’ and offered a hundred pounds for his head.? 
Goldwin Smith speaks of his ‘‘vile and murderous intrigues.’’ 
If it be true that none of these has done him the injury of damning 
him with faint comment, it is equally true that each has failed to 
pay him the tribute of a thorough investigation. If Parkman had 
consulted the French authorities, he could not have failed to give 
the priest his correct name.‘ If Goldwin Smith had called wit- 
nesses for the defence, his censure might have been less emphatic 
in its severity. Investigation will not find Le Loutre immaculate. 
An indictment so severe and unanimous must rest upon more 
substantial grounds than common rumour. But, whatever final 
judgment may be passed upon his character and actions, it is 
certain that his masterful personality and unusual talents deserve 
a more detailed study than they have yet received. 

The province of Nova Scotia afforded an admirable theatre of 
action for a patriotic Frenchman and a zealous priest in the 
period which lay between the Treaty of Utrecht and the founding 
of Halifax in 1749. Except for changes in nomenclature and the 
presence of an English governor and a small garrison at Annapolis 
Royal, there was no visible evidence of British authority. Not 
only was the permanent population exclusively French, but the 
neighbouring islands of Cape Breton and St. Jean were still in 
the possession of the king of France, while the fortress of Quebec 
offered ample security to the French settlements on the St. 


1Francis Parkman, Montcalm and Wolfe (Boston, 1885), 114. 

*Thomas B. Akins, Selections from the public documents of Nova Scotia (Halifax, 
1869), 178, 194. See also Beamish Murdoch, History of Nova Scotia (Halifax, 1866), 
II, 172. 

5Goldwin Smith, Canada and the Canadian question (Toronto, 1891), 57n. 

‘Various corruptions of Le Loutre’s name are to be found in the English sources. 
The writer has seen his signature attached to a document in the archives of the mairie 
at le palais, Belle-Ile-en-mer, Brittany, and also a copy of the entry of his baptism 
on the register of the parish of St. Mathieu, Morlaix. It is beyond question that his 
name was Jean Louis Le Loutre. It is so given in authoritative French manuscripts, 
which suggests that Parkman must have made an inadequate examination of the French 
sources. 
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Lawrence. Moreover, the French inhabitants of Nova Scotia 
had steadfastly refused to take an oath of allegiance to their new 
sovereign which might compel them to take up arms against their 
compatriots. Repeated efforts made by successive governors to 
overcome their resistance were of no avail, and, while peace con- 
tinued between France and England, the Board of Trade and 
Plantations accepted a situation which it lacked either the power 
or the inclination to change. That the province remained subject 
to British rule during all these years was little less than a miracle. 

In addition to the French population of the province, Nova 
Scotia was inhabited by about three thousand Indians belonging 
to that branch of the Algonkian family known as the Micmacs.! 
The history of these aborigines offers a striking confirmation of 
Parkman’s famous dictum: ‘Spanish civilization crushed the 
Indian; English civilization scorned and neglected him; French 
civilization embraced and cherished him.”” Through their mis- 
sionaries the Micmacs had been attached to the French by the 
strongest ties of interest and affection. In war they were faithful 
allies. In peace they reserved their trade for those with whom 
they made common cause in war. With the cession of Acadia to 
Great Britain, the Micmac missions were centred in the island of 
Cape Breton, but the Indians who remained in the English pro- 
vince of Nova Scotia continued to be under the direction of mis- 
sionaries who were sent out from France. It is important to 
observe that the treaty of cession made no change in the allegiance 
of the Indians. The Micmacs were allies of the king of France, 
but had never recognized his sovereignty. Whatever new status 
might be conferred upon the French inhabitants who remained in 
the province after the conquest, the alliance of the Micmacs with 
France was undisturbed by any refined considerations of public 
law. In the period which followed the Treaty of Utrecht, this 
alliance was rendered all the more secure by the influence of 
missionaries who received their orders from Paris or Louisbourg while 
they laboured on territory which was subject to the British crown.’ 


1R.P. Pacifique, ‘‘La tribu des Micmacs”’ (extrait du Bulletin de la soctété de géo- 
graphie de Québec, 1924); John M. Clark, “Le tricentenaire Micmac” (extrait de la 
Revue canadienne, Montréal, mars, 1912). 

*Richard Brown, History of the island of Cape Breton (London, 1869), 160: ‘‘The 
Indians were informed by the French viceroy that they were not mentioned in the 
Treaty of Utrecht, from which they naturally inferred that they were an independent 
people, and not subjects of Great Britain.’ See also Murdoch, History of Nova Scotia, 
II, 154, for reference to practice of making separate treaties with Indian tribes of 
Nova Scotia. 
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It was fortunate for Le Loutre that he could begin his mis- 
sionary labours under the direction of the Abbé Maillard. This 
distinguished servant of the church had arrived in Cape Breton 
im 1735 as successor to M. de St. Vincent. During a sojourn of 
two years among the Indians, he had made remarkable progress 
in learning their difficult language, and was thus in a position to 
give Le Loutre the full benefit of his studies. Maillard was a 
teacher of rare talents. It was he who afterwards compiled the 
first dictionary of the Micmac language, as well as a grammar for 
the use of missionaries. With Le Clercq, he shares the honour of 
constructing the Micmac hieroglyphics which made it possible to 
give the Indians their prayers and chants in a permanent form.! 
These were achievements of a high order when it is remembered 
that he had little time for his researches amid the insistent demands 
of his mission. No doubt his desire to acquire a complete mastery 
of the language made him all the more eager to obtain Le Loutre 
as an assistant to share the burden of his arduous religious duties. 
Although the Micmacs were not a numerous people, they covered 
a wide territory including Acadia as it was under the French 
régime, together with the Gaspé peninsula, Ile St. Jean, and Cape 
Breton.? Within this territory, three missions were established. 
The first was centred at Maligaoueche in Cape Breton, including 
also the district of Natkitgoneiche* on the mainland of Nova 
Scotia. This was under the direct charge of Abbé Maillard. 
The second was at Malpek‘ on Ile St. Jean, including five or 
six adjoining villages. This mission had been without a priest for 
many years, but the missionary at Maligaoueche made a visit 
with the governor of Cape Breton each year for the distribution of 
presents. The third mission was located at Chigabenakadie’ in 
Nova Scotia. This was responsible for all the Indians of the 
province, but for twelve years before the arrival of Le Loutre it 
had been without a resident priest. 

A letter written by Le Loutre to his former superior in Paris 
provides an interesting description of the problems which con- 
fronted him on his arrival in Nova Scotia: 


1W. F. Ganong (ed.), New relation of Gaspesia (Champlain society, Toronto, 
1910), 27. 


2Canadian Archives, Le Loutre correspondence, dated October 1, 1738, at Tahami- 
gouche, Nova Scotia. 

*Antigonish. 

‘Malpeque. 

*‘Shubenacadie. 
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I am beginning to find out how hard it is to learn the language; 
I did not think it was so difficult, but I found out my mistake. Ido 
not see any difference between the state of a young missionary 
learning their language, and that of St. Jerome when he was learning 
Hebrew. We have to twist the tongue a thousand times and make 
hissing sounds to articulate one word, so harsh and rude is the lan- 
guage. I have made very little progress yet, but still it is beyond 
my expectations; I spent the winter with a good teacher, and I have 
learned more with him than I would have done by myself in four 
years. I shall always be indebted to him for my knowledge of the 
Micmac tongue. We have no grammar nor dictionary in that 
language yet, but if the Lord spares him ten years more to this 
nation, this will no longer be wanting. This missionary is a treasure, 
to whom, I think, the Lord has given the gift of languages. He is 
astonished at the progress he has made in the comparatively short 
time he has been here; he is ceaselessly occupied at study and at 
the continual work which are inseparable in these missions. He isa 
minister filled with the spirit of the apostles; a model worthy of 
imitation; happy would I be if, after having lived with him for six 
or seven months, I could follow his footsteps even at a distance. 
The Lord has done me a great favour, but I look upon our separation 
as a punishment he is sending me; I was expecting to spend the 
winter with him this year, but in spite of my entreaties he would not 
grant me this favour, so great is the scarcity of priests in the country. 
M. Maillard has given me all the prayers in the Indian tongue, with 
the meaning of all the words they contain, the hieroglyphics, a very 
ample book to hear their confessions, and a book containing all the 
Indian words he knows, with a few phrases and a few general rules 
for the language. I am beginning to speak it in a broken way, and 
to make myself understood. I understand what they say fairly well; 
I teach them catechism; I sing and teach them their prayers, and 
make books for them; in short, I have begun since Pentecost to 
hear their confessions. I had lost nearly all hope, but it is increasing 
from day to day. The pronunciation does not discourage me; I 
think that it resembles the Basque, the English, and even the Breton, 
which is the first language I learned. My mission is that of Chiga- 
benakadie, that is, the Indians of Acadia with the French of Taha- 
migouche, Cobekitk, and the French who are dispersed and remote. 
The Indians were a heavy burden to me, and yet they have added 
some French families to my mission; unless the Lord lends me his 
aid, I shall fail, but I am placing all my trust in him. I left Louis- 
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bourg for my mission on the 22nd of September, and after a very 
rough voyage, we landed safely on the eighth day. 
Tahamigouche, 

October Ist. 1738.! 


For several years after his arrival in Nova Scotia, the Abbé Le 
Loutre gave his undivided attention to the cure of souls. France 
and England were at peace. He was on excellent terms with the 
governor at Annapolis Royal. No untoward incident arose to 
divert his mind from the task of attending to the spiritual welfare 
of the Indians and Acadians committed to his care. The results 
of his vigorous administration soon became apparent. He built 
at Cobekitk a church and presbytery which were considered the 
finest in the province. At Chigabenakadie he erected a chapel 
for the work of the Micmac mission. Elsewhere along the 
coast four chapels were constructed for the convenience of the 
scattered French inhabitants.* At intervals during the year, he 
made long journeys to remote parts of the province to visit the 
Indians in their encampments. Here he made every effort to 
continue his study of the Micmac language, but he was seriously 
handicapped because he was obliged to give a large part of his 
time to the Acadians. Shortly after his arrival, he applied for 
an assistant who would take complete charge of the French parish, 
but this reasonable request was not granted for some time. Four 
years passed before the Abbé Girard arrived from France to 
become resident priest at Cobekitk.* In the meantime, the Abbé 
Le Loutre was obliged to assume the whole burden of the vast 
territory placed in his charge. 

That the relations between Le Loutre and the English 
governor at Annapolis Royal were most cordial at this period is 
indicated by a letter addressed to him by Governor Mascarene, 
bearing the date of January 6, 1741. This letter, of which there 
is a copy in the public documents of Nova Scotia, begins with an 


expression of goodwill, and ends with a note of confidence and 
respect: 


Monsieur: I begin by wishing you a happy New Year, which I 
do very willingly, having in the little conversation we had together, 
conceived an esteem for you, and relying on the promise you have 


‘Canadian Archives, Le Loutre correspondence, dated October 1, 1738, at Tahami- 
gouche, Nova Scotia. 


*Ibid., dated October 3, 1740, at Cobequitk, Nova Scotia. 
’Archives du séminaire des missions étrangéres, vol. 344, p. 312. 
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made me of maintaining the peace and good order in your parts, and 
of keeping the people in that submission they owe to the government 
to which they have sworn allegiance and under which they enjoy 
their possessions and the free exercise of their religion.? 


The early esteem which Mascarene had formed for Le Loutre 
was continued until 1744. At this time the garrison at Annapolis 
Royal was threatened by an attack from Louisbourg, and Mas- 
carene, in another letter to Le Loutre, assures him that the 
respect he had conceived for him leaves no room for doubt that 
he would use his efforts ‘‘in maintaining peace, law and justice, 
and thereby to prevent the calamaties that may otherwise fall upon 
the inhabitants of this country.’ With this communication the 
friendly correspondence comes to an abrupt end. On July 1 of 
the same year, Le Loutre appeared before the fort with three 
hundred Indians, surprising all the English whom he caught out- 
side the fort, and continuing his depredations until reinforce- 
ments came to the relief of the garrison.* He had crossed his 
Rubicon. Thereafter, for a period of ten years, his whole influence 
was directed against British authority in Nova Scotia. 

The hostile appearance of Le Loutre before Annapolis Royal 
is sometimes represented as the initial act of treachery in his 
career. This view, however, is at least subject to some quali- 
fication. In the first place, it is important to observe that France 
and England were at war when the attack was made. France 
had declared war against England on March 15, 1744, and England 
made a similar declaration on April 9. Intelligence of this event 
did not reach Boston until June, but the colonies had been advised 
in the preceding October that there was every probability of a 
renewal of hostilities. No doubt it was this rumour that induced 
Mascarene to write the last letter quoted above. It may also be 
urged in Le Loutre’s defence that he was not at this time a parish 
priest to the Acadian French, but missionary to a people who had 
never recognized the sovereignty of the British crown. He 
received his directions from Paris and Louisbourg, and it was in 
accordance with instructions sent by Du Quesnal, governor of 
Cape Breton, that he accompanied the expedition against Anna- 


Beamish Murdoch, History of Nova Scotia, II, 10. 

*Ibid., 28. 

*Tbid., 30. 

‘Richard Brown, History of the island of Cape Breton, 186. See also Lincoln, The 
correspondence of William Shirley (New York, 1912), I, 112, 117, 124. 
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polis.. No doubt he realized the delicacy of his position, for he 
was permitted to remain in Nova Scotia by the courtesy of the 
English governor. He was obliged to choose between this obli- 
gation to Mascarene and the explicit orders received from Louis- 
bourg, strengthened in all probability by his own strong desire to 
serve his country in a time of war. Under these circumstances, 
it was impossible to remain neutral without disobedience to his 
instructions. His loyalty to France impelled him to commit a 
breach of good faith against Mascarene. This decision, once 
made, was irrevocable. In future he was less of a chaplain than 
a commander. He became an outlaw with deliberate purpose, 
and doubtless with a full realization of the consequences. 

The attack on Annapolis was unsuccessful, but its failure was 
not due to any lack of resolution on the part of Le Loutre. As 
originally designed by Du Quesnal, the Indians of Nova Scotia 
were to co-operate with a force despatched from Louisbourg under 
the command of M. Du Vivier. This expedition had captured 
Canseau on May 13, but, owing to delay for which its commander 
was afterwards held responsible, it did not reach Annapolis at the 
time agreed upon, and Le Loutre was obliged to retire to Minas 
with his Indians after failing in his attempt to induce Mascarene 
to surrender the fort.2 During the interval, Mascarene received 
a welcome reinforcement from Massachusetts, which enabled him 
to repel the later attack by Du Vivier. If Du Vivier had arrived 
in time to effect a junction with Le Loutre, the expedition could 
hardly have failed in its object. As it was, the enterprise only 
confirmed the fears of the people of New England and strengthened 
their determination to capture the fortress of Louisbourg in the 
following year. Before this was accomplished, another unsuc- 
cessful attack was made on Annapolis. On this occasion the 
expedition was led by Marin, a lieutenant from Canada, but it con- 
sisted in part of Indians collected by Le Loutre.* While this 
attack was still in progress, Marin received an urgent summons 
to return at once to Louisbourg. Before he arrived, the great 
fortress had fallen and Cape Breton was in the possession of 
Great Britain.‘ 

Following the conquest of Louisbourg, a determined effort was 
made to capture Le Loutre and to secure the submission of the 


‘Archives du séminaire des missions étrangéres, vol. 344, p. 312. 
*Beamish Murdoch, History of Nova Scotia, Il, 32. 

’Tbid., 73. 

‘Tbid., 74. 
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Indians who had co-operated with Du Vivier and Marin in the 
attacks on Annapolis Royal. For this purpose a courier was sent 
to the missionary with a letter from Warren and Pepperell 
ordering him to report at Louisbourg without delay. Le Loutre, 
however, thought it prudent to ignore the summons, and pro- 
ceeded overland to Quebec where he placed his services at the 
disposal of Beauharnois, the governor of New France. His con- 
versations with Beauharnois, and the reasons for his return to 
Nova Scotia are reported as follows in a letter from the governor 
to the Count de Maurepas: 
M. Loutre, missionary at Chibenacadie, arrived at Quebec on 
the 14th of September. He brought with him five of these Micmacs, 
deputies of the nation. We will report to you My Lord, their 
resolutions and what will take place between us. This missionary 
has laid before us, on his arrival, the letter Sieur Dailleboust wrote 
him on the 22nd of July, indorsed on which is a sort of passport from 
Generals Warren and Pepperell, enjoining him to repair to Louis- 
bourg, in default of which his life is threatened. This missionary 
has paid no attention either to the letter or passport, and we are 
about sending him back to his mission. We have held a council 
with the deputies of Sieur Le Loutre’s village; they stated in sub- 
stance that being surrounded by the English, after the loss of their 
stores at Louisbourg, they had come to inquire their father’s orders, 
for the purpose of punctually executing them afterwards, and to 
request him to prescribe to them the course they should subsequently 
have to adopt. The attachment of these Indians may be depended 
upon. We send by sea, 4000 pounds of powder and lead in pro- 
portion, and some cloth to cover them. We made up the deficiency 
with 2000 livres in specie which we have entrusted to M. Loutre for 
the purpose of relieving their more urgent wants. 
M. Loutre left with his Indians on the 21st. He is to go to the 
River St. John, to Beaubassin, and thence proceed to his mission. 
He has been particularly recommended to inform us of everything 
he will learn of interest. We have furnished him with a signal by 
means of which the French inhabitants on the east coast will recog- 
nize the King’s ships. It is this—a white flag at the main, with the 
discharge of one gun, immediately followed by two others in quick 
succession. If this signal be not perceived and no canoes come on 
board, the same signal will be repeated in an hour. Sieur Le Loutre 
will send a letter to the captain of the ship who will have made the 
signal, to inform him of all that will occur in Acadia in regard to 
Port Royal, and of every ascertained movement on the part of the 
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enemy. Some accident, however, may happen next spring, or even 
this winter to Sieur Loutre, on whose head the English have set a 
price. In this case the signals become useless. We have furnished 
the same signal to Father LaCorne.! 
The signals entrusted to Le Loutre on this occasion indicate that 
France had already determined to send out a great naval expedi- 
tion in the following year with the object of recovering Louisbourg 
and Port Royal. It was intended that this fleet should arrive off 
the coast of Nova Scotia in the early summer of 1746, and co- 
operate with a land force of Canadians and Indians which would 
be sent from Quebec and recruited along the way. The delicate 
duty assigned to Le Loutre makes it clear that he had gained the 
complete confidence of the French authorities at Quebec, and 
might be counted on to give them every possible assistance in 
this ambitious project for the conquest of Louisbourg and the 
recovery of Acadia. 

The preliminary arrangements for the proposed campaign 
were completed without hindrance or delay. On June 12, the 
advance guard of the fleet, consisting of L’Aurore and Le Castor, 
arrived at Chebouctou. Shortly afterwards, a force of Canadians 
and Indians from Quebec, under the command of Ramezay, 
landed at Baie Verte, where they were to await the arrival of the 
main body of the fleet before proceeding against Annapolis Royal. 
It appears that Le Loutre, who had met the two French frigates 
on their arrival at Chebouctou, proposed to Ramezay that the 
attack on Annapolis should be made without delay. Ramezay 
was quite willing to risk this venture, but it was opposed by Du 
Vigneau, commander of the French vessels, on the ground that his 
orders compelled him to await the Duc d’Anville at Chebouctou. 
Ramezay, therefore, remained at Beaubassin where he had already 
sent his supplies in the expectation of marching across the pen- 
insula.? 

Two anxious months followed before the Duc d’Anville arrived 
at Chebouctou with the shattered remnant of the great armada 
which had sailed from Brest in June. Soon after the fleet left the 
coast of France, it had been scattered by a tempest, and a number 
of vessels were forced to return to port for repairs. In the train 
of this first misfortune, a deadly disease broke out on the surviving 
ships, which was still working its havoc when they arrived at their 


'E. B. O'Callaghan and B. Fernow (eds.), Documents relative to the colonial history 
of the state of New York (Albany, 1856-1887), X, 11. 
2Ibid., X, 50, 53. See also Murdoch, History of Nova Scotia, II, 94. 
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destination. On the death of the Duc d’Anville, who succumbed 
to the disease a few days later, the command devolved on Vice- 
Admiral d’Estournelle.t. In view of the severe losses already 
suffered by the expedition, Estournelle advised an immediate 
return to France, a proposal which was vigorously opposed by La 
Jonquiére, the newly appointed governor of New France, who had 
come out with the fleet. Finding himself overruled by a council 
of war, Estournelle committed suicide, leaving the command to 
La Jonquiére. The latter disembarked the soldiers at Chebouctou 
to give them time to recover from the epidemic, and then set sail 
for Annapolis where the force under Ramezay was prepared to 
join in a combined attack. Once more fate intervened to keep the 
fleet from its goal. At Cape Sable the vessels were again scattered 
by agreat storm. This new disaster, coinciding with tidings of a 
British squadron in Annapolis Basin, caused the final abandon- 
ment of the ill-starred enterprise.? 

While awaiting the arrival of the Duc d’Anville at Chebouctou, 
the Abbé Le Loutre had been busily engaged in preparing for the 
impending campaign. He was at Beaubassin when the fleet was 
first reported, but repaired at once to Chebouctou in response to a 
summons from Bigot, its intendant, requesting him to procure 
provisions from the Acadians.* This task he was able to perform 
with the aid of confederates at Minas and Beaubassin. It may 
also be assumed that he supported the decision of La Jonquiére to 
proceed against Annapolis in spite of the earlier reverses. For 
this purpose he secured Acadian pilots who were familiar with the 
coasts of Nova Scotia, and capable of leading the fleet through 
the dangerous waters of Annapolis Basin. On the departure of 
the expedition from Chebouctou, Le Loutre rejoined Ramezay at 
Annapolis, and was there when the melancholy news was received 
that La Jonquiére had sailed for France. With the utter collapse 
of the campaign, he returned to Chebouctou and there embarked 
on a French war vessel which was about to follow the fleet. 
During the voyage to France, this vessel narrowly escaped ship- 
wreck in a great gale off Newfoundland, and Le Loutre contracted 
a severe illness from which he did not recover until a month after 
his arrival at his home in Morlaix.* 


'There are conflicting accounts of the death of the Duc d’Anville. O'Callaghan 
suggests that he died of grief following the disaster to his fleet (Documents relative to the 
colonial history of New York, X, 73n). See also Murdoch, History of Nova Scotia, II, 93. 
2Tbid., 94. 
30’Callaghan, Documents relative to the colonial history of New York, X, 72. 
‘Archives du séminaire des missions étrangéres, vol. 344, pp. 317-318. 
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In spite of bitter disappointment at the failure of the late 
campaign to recover Acadia, the Abbé Le Loutre had no intention 
of making a prolonged stayin France. Assoonas he had recovered 
sufficiently from his illness, he reported to the superior of the 
Société des missions étrangéres in Paris, and asked for leave to 
return to his duties.' This permission having been granted, he 
secured a passage in a war vessel of the new fleet, commanded by 
La Jonquiére, which was about to sail for Canada. After remaining 
for some weeks in the roadstead at La Rochelle, the fleet weighed 
anchor on May 10, 1747. Four days later, the missionary found 
himself for the first time a prisoner in the hands of the English, 
following a naval battle off Cape Finisterre in which La Jonquiére 
was obliged to surrender to a superior British fleet under the 
command of Admirals Anson and Warren.? Since he had reason 
to fear his fate if he was recognized by Admiral Warren, who had 
knowledge of his reputation in Nova Scotia, Le Loutre took the 
precaution to change his name to Rosanvern in order to escape 
detection. With the assistance of La Jonquiére the ruse succeeded 
inits purpose. After aconfinement of three months at Winchester, 
he was able to return to France through an exchange of prisoners.* 
This new misfortune only strengthened his determination to 
return to Nova Scotia. In the following spring, he again set sail 
from La Rochelle, this time in a merchant vessel, and once more 
suffered capture and imprisonment before being sent back to 
France.* It was not until after the peace of Aix la Chapelle 
in 1748, that he succeeded at last in returning to the province.® 

The Treaty of Aix la Chapelle was received with little satis- 
faction in Nova Scotia. If it made an end of one war, it rendered 
another inevitable. Under its provisions, France and Britain 
agreed to the mutual restoration of conquests. As one result of 
this arrangement, the island of Cape Breton was returned to 
France, a concession which caused much bitterness among the 
colonists of New England, who had so gallantly forced the sur- 
render of Louisbourg. To add to the difficulties of Nova Scotia, 

\Ibid., p. 320. 

*Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

‘Ibid. 

5It appears from the archives of the Society of Foreign Missions that Le Loutre on 
his return from France went first to Louisbourg and then to Shubenacadie, the head- 
quarters of the Micmac missions on the mainland. By order of the authorities at 


Louisbourg, he abandoned Shubenacadie as being too close to the new English settlement 
at Halifax and established himself on the border of the disputed territory at Beaubassin. 
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the smouldering boundary dispute over the ancient limits of 
Acadia as ceded to Great Britain by the Treaty of Utrecht, now 
became a contentious issue between the two countries despite its 
reference to a joint commission under the terms of the late treaty. 
On behalf of France, it was contended that the territory north of 
the isthmus of Chignecto was not part of Acadia, and was, there- 
fore, not ceded to England by the Treaty of Utrecht. Great 
Britain protested vigorously against this interpretation of the 
cession clause of the treaty, and while commissioners in Paris were 
trying to effect an amicable settlement of the vexed question, each 
country claimed authority over the disputed territory. In these 
circumstances, it was not surprising that the isthmus of Chig- 
necto became a field of battle in a period of formal peace. The 
miniature struggle over the boundaries of Nova Scotia was both a 
prelude and a prophecy of the Seven Years’ War. 

There was one respect, however, in which the Treaty of Aix 
la Chapelle marked the beginning of better days for Nova Scotia. 
As a partial atonement for the restoration of Cape Breton and 
Louisbourg to France, the Board of Trade and Plantations dis- 
played a belated interest in the settlement of the province with 
British colonists. The previous war and the several occasions 
when the little garrison at Annapolis had narrowly escaped 
capture, proved the futility of attempting to keep a firm hand on 
Nova Scotia while its population was almost entirely French and 
was united by every bond of sympathy and interest to the garrison 
at Louisbourg. Accordingly, in 1749, it was decided to establish 
a permanent settlement at Chebouctou, in a section of the pro- 
vince which had not yet been occupied by the Acadians. Inthesum- 
mer of this year, the Hon. Edward Cornwallis brought out twenty- 
five hundred colonists, many of them being disbanded soldiers and 
sailors, and within a short time a town arose to which Cornwallis 
gave the name of Halifax in honour of the first president of the 
Board of Trade and Plantations, who had perceived the necessity 
of an immigration policy for the province of Nova Scotia. Shortly 
afterwards, the government of the province was transferred from 
Annapolis Royal, and fortifications were erected to protect the 
infant colony from the attacks of the Indians, who regarded its 
establishment with unconcealed hostility. 

When the Abbé Le Loutre returned to Nova Scotia after his pro- 
longed absence in France, it is impossible to avoid the conclusion 
that his religious duties were subordinated to political activities 
carried on by the direction, or with the approval of, the civil author- 
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ities at Quebec and Louisbourg. In the hope of a favourable 
issue to the boundary dispute, it now became the deliberate 
policy of the French government to use the Indians to harass the 
British settlement at Halifax, and, at the same time, to induce 
the Acadians of the peninsula to retire into the territory north of 
the isthmus of Chignecto which was claimed by France. In the 
prosecution of this policy, Le Loutre became the trusted con- 
fidant of successive governors of New France. Before his arrival, 
and on the conclusion of peace between France and Britain, an 
attempt had been made by the British to bring about the pacifica- 
tion of the Indians throughout the entire province.! This plan 
had already realized a partial success when it was rudely inter- 
rupted by the return of the missionary to Nova Scotia. As a 
result of his efforts, the truce concluded with the Indians of the 
St. John river was soon broken, and his influence was sufficient 
to retain the remainder in their attachment to France.2. The 
value of his service to the French can hardly be over-estimated. 
In his hands the Micmacs became an effective instrument not only 
to prevent the further expansion of the British settlements, but, 
if occasion demanded, they could also be employed to compel 
the Acadians to withdraw from British territory if they declined to 
submit to a milder persuasion. 

Soon after the return of the Abbé Le Loutre, the Indians began 
to wage a guerilla warfare against the British posts in Nova Scotia.’ 
In August, 1749, at Canso, they captured twenty prisoners 
who were taken to Louisbourg and afterwards released by Des- 
herbiers, the governor of Cape Breton.* At Chignecto, they 
attacked two British vessels, killing several members of their 
crews before they were repulsed.’ In the vicinity of Halifax, a 
wood-cutting party was surprised, of which four members were 
killed and another carried off as a prisoner. In November, at 
Minas, a large body of Indians succeeded in capturing Lieutenant 
Hamilton with a detachment of eighteen soldiers, and carried 
them as prisoners to Chignecto, where they were held for ransom.® 

‘Murdoch, History of Nova Scotia, 11, 153-154. 

2Ibid., 166. 

*Tbid., 159. 

‘Ibid., 161. 

*Ibid., 162. 

*It is recorded in the archives of the Society of Foreign Missions that Le Loutre 
paid the Indians a ransom for both officers and soldiers, and quartered them among 
various inhabitants of Beaubassin. Altogether he paid out about 2,500 livres for which 


he was reimbursed later by the governor. See also Murdoch, History of Nova Scotia, 
I], 180. 
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In addition to the attacks on British posts in the more remote 
parts of the province, bands of Indians hovered around the forti- 
fications of Halifax in the hope of capturing stragglers, and also 
to intercept messages sent by the governor to the commanders of 
detachments stationed at Minas and Annapolis. At last the 
frequent raids became so dangerous to the morale of the new 
settlement that Cornwallis, as a desperate remedy, issued a pro- 
clamation offering a reward of ten guineas for each Micmac 
Indian delivered dead or alive.! Despite this harsh warning, 
the Indians persisted in their tactics, and succeeded in preventing 
the settlers from passing beyond the protection of the fortifications. 
Cornwallis then determined to capture Le Loutre, believing that 
it was he who was directing the warlike activities of the Micmacs. 
To this end, Captain Silvanus Cobb was instructed to proceed to 
Chignecto, and there seize the missionary and search his house 
for papers. As a reward for the seizure of Le Loutre, a sum of 
fifty pounds was offered to Captain Cobb and an equal amount 
for his crew.?. Nothing came of this enterprise, however, as Cobb 
indiscreetly advertised the purpose of his expedition in Boston, 
and Cornwallis thought it prudent to recall his instructions.’ 
While the Indians were engaged in disturbing the English 
settlements in Nova Scotia, the French prepared to form a per- 
manent establishment on the northern side of the isthmus of 
Chignecto. In the autumn of 1749, M. La Corne was sent from 
Quebec with a detachment of Canadians bearing orders to estab- 
lish a post at Chignecto.* Earlier in the same year, Boishebert 
had been sent to the River St. John for a similar purpose.® Both 
detachments, when challenged by Cornwallis, justified their pre- 
sence on the ground that they were there to prevent any British 
settlement on the disputed territory until the boundary commis- 
sioners should report their findings. Further protests being use- 
less, Cornwallis decided to anticipate any further encroachment 
of the French by establishing a post at Beaubassin, a flourishing 
Acadian settlement to the south of the isthmus of Chignecto. 
With this object in view, he sent Major Charles Lawrence to 
Beaubassin with a detachment of four hundred men. The expe- 


1This bounty on Indian scalps was later increased to £50 (Murdoch, History of 
Nova Scotia, 11, 180). 

*Jbid., 172. 

3Tbid., 177. 

‘Tbid., 164. 

STbid., 156. 
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dition reached its destination on May 1, 1750. On its approach, 
the inhabitants set fire to their houses, and retired across the 
River Missequash under the protection of the French force com- 
manded by M. La Corne.!’ Major Lawrence then had an inter- 
view with La Corne under a flag of truce, in which La Corne 
reiterated his determination to defend the right bank of the river 
until the boundary question was settled between the two countries. 
As Lawrence had no authority to attack the French post, he retired 
to Minas with his detachment, but returned later and erected a 
fort on the southern side of the Missequash, which river the French 
now claimed as the boundary between the two territories. During 
the same year, the French began the construction of Fort Beausé- 
jour on the northern side of this river.2. Although Lawrence had 
failed to prevent the migration of the Acadians from Beaubassin, 
his expedition had succeeded in revealing the true aims of French 
policy. It was evident that the retirement from Beaubassin had 
been inspired by La Corne and Le Loutre, and further, that every 
effort would be made to withdraw Acadians from other settlements 
in Nova Scotia for the purpose of building up a new Acadia in the 
northern territory.® 

The policy of withdrawing the Acadians from British territory 
was not now conceived for the first time. It had been inaugurated 
shortly after the Treaty of Utrecht as a means of establishing new 
settlements on the islands of Cape Breton and St. Jean.*| Nor 
was Le Loutre the first French priest to use his influence to en- 
courage emigration, though he was certainly the most zealous and 
active agent in its promotion. In spite of the price set on his head, 
he made frequent journeys to Minas and Cobekitk to interview 
the inhabitants, while his Micmac messengers kept him in touch 
with the more remote villages. Where his powers of persuasion 


\Tbid., 187 et seg. See also Archives du séminaire des missions étrangéres, vol. 344, 
p. 322. 

2Tbid. 

’Edward How, a member of the governor’s council, was killed by Indians at 
Chignecto on October 4, 1750; under a flag of truce. Le Loutre has been charged with 
instigating this crime, but the evidence is not conclusive. It rests upon two anonymous 
accounts of the incident by Frenchmen who were not eyewitnesses, and upon the belief 
current at the time that Le Loutre was alone responsible for the barbarities of the 
Indians. The Abbé Maillard, whose opinion is entitled to respect, absolves Le Loutre of 
any complicity in the crime, and Cornwallis does not accuse him specifically. See 
Murdoch, History of Nova Scotia, II, 192-193; also Maillard’s letter quoted in Les 
sotrées canadiennes, 1863. 

4Akins, Selections from the public documents of the province of Nova Scotia, 65. 
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failed to bring results, he could rely upon his Indians to carry out 
his orders without question. During this entire period, the 
French affected to observe a strict neutrality, and did not pass 
beyond the isthmus of Chignecto. Disclaiming any respon- 
sibility for the acts of the Indians, they were content to await the 
findings of the boundary commissioners, and to consolidate their 
position in the event of the dispute being referred to the ultimate 
decision of war. 

Meanwhile, by enticement and intimidation, the Acadian 
population on the northern side of the isthmus became so large as 
to cause considerable embarrassment to Le Loutre and the French 
commander at Beauséjour. In a letter written by the missionary 
to the Abbé de L’Isle Dieu on November 20, 1751, it is stated that 
over four hundred and fifty families had arrived from the British 
territory... Many of; these were sent to Ile St. Jean; some were 
induced to settle on the St. John river; but a great number re- 
mained in the vicinity of Beauséjour and for the time being had 
to be fed on rations supplied by the French government. In all 
matters that concerned the Acadian refugees, the commanders at 
Beauséjour had orders to consult Le Loutre. In civil and religious 
affairs he was virtually a dictator, and, even on military questions, 
his strong personality and indomitable will gave him a unique 
authority. La Martiniére, the predecessor of Vergor as com- 
mandant of Beauséjour, was completely under his power. Some 
of his subordinate officers were accustomed to speak of Le Loutre 
as “‘the general.” In this description there was more truth than 
mockery, for the heart of a soldier lay beneath the sombre habit 
of the priest.? 

The urgent necessity of providing food for the refugees at 
Beauséjour, caused Le Loutre to make a second visit to France in 
1752.5 In order to supply lands fit for the sowing of grain, he 
conceived the idea of building an aboteau near the fort, which 
would make it possible to reclaim a large and fertile territory from 


1Canadian Archives, Le Loutre correspondence, letter from Le Loutre to the Abbé 
de L’Isle Dieu, November 20, 1751. 

2Gaston de Beaumont, Les derniers jours de l’Acadie, 1749-58: Extraits du porte- 
feuille de M. Le Courtois de Surlaville, lieutenant-general des armées du roi, ancien major 
des troupes de l'Ile Royale (Paris, 1899), 114. In this collection of correspondence there 
are many references to the commanding influence of Le Loutre in the conduct of affairs 
at Beauséjour. 


8Archives du séminatre des missions étrangéres, vol. 344, p. 328. 
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the sea, similar to the dyked lands at Minas and Beaubassin.' 
With the completion of this aboteau, he believed that the Acadians 
at Beauséjour could be made self-supporting in the space of three 
years. On his arrival in France, he placed the proposal before 
the French court and was successful in obtaining a sum of fifty 
thousand /ivres for its construction. He also succeeded in securing 
donations to the amount of fifteen thousand livres which he ex- 
pended in the purchase of ornaments for a large church which was 
to be erected in the new Acadian settlement.? 

Satisfied with the result of his mission, and confident that his 
actions had the approval of his superiors, the missionary returned 
to Louisbourg at the earliest opportunity, and thence to Beauséjour, 
where his arrival brought great joy to the inhabitants. Construc- 
tion of the church and aboteau was commenced without delay. 
The plan of the former was most ambitious, following the design 
of the cathedral at Quebec. It was actually completed a little 
more than a month before the fall of Beauséjour.2 The building 
of the aboteau was a more formidable undertaking. For a period 
of three months, a force of three hundred men worked day and 
night to hasten its completion. Then without warning a great 
storm arose and destroyed all that had been accomplished. Un- 
dismayed by this calamity, and despite the murmurs of the 
inhabitants, Le Loutre ordered that the work should begin anew. 
Stimulated by his faith and inspired by his tireless energy, the 
Acadians resumed the task, but, before they had finished, Beausé- 
jour had fallen, and their enemies entered into the fruit of their 
labours.‘ 

During the absence of their missionary in France, there had 
been a temporary lull in the Indian raids on the British settle- 
ments. This was due in part to the presence of the British 
garrison at Beaubassin, but was also the result of dissatisfaction 
among the Indians at the delay in settling the boundary question. 
It is important to notice that the Micmacs were by no means 
disinterested in the issue of the contest between France and 
Britain. In a letter written by Le Loutre to the Abbé de L’Isle 

1By means of this aboteau or dyke Le Loutre expected to reclaim a large area of 
fertile land which normally was inundated at high tide. By the same process the 
Acadians had recovered lands from the sea at Port Royal, Grand Pré, and Beaubassin. 

*Ibid., 329. 

*Tbid., 329-330: ‘Une église magnifique 4 bas cétés et sur le plan de la cathédral 
de Québec et peu différente pour la grandeur, que le missionaire fit batir 4 Beauséjour.”’ 


This church was constructed in the space of eighteen months. 
‘Thsd. 
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Dieu, there is a significant reference to territorial demands made 
by the Indians.1. Their claims extended to Chigabenakadie, 
Cobekitk, Beaubassin, Baie Verte, and Tahamagouche. Without 
this territory, they asserted they would neither make peace nor 
lay down their arms. In the letter referring to these demands, 
Le Loutre expresses the opinion that the Micmacs had a right to 
this portion of the peninsula, and suggests that the boundary 
commissioners should limit the English to the remainder of the 
province. Whether this claim was advanced in good faith by the 
Indians after the settlement of Halifax, or whether it was inspired 
by their missionary as a means of giving further embarrassment 
to the British, it is impossible to affirm with certainty. Murdoch 
reports that on two occasions the Indians sent deputies to discuss 
peace terms with the governor of Nova Scotia. On August 27, 
1754, Le Loutre wrote a long letter to Governor Lawrence, pro- 
posing on behalf of the Indians that they should be given a per- 
petual grant of all the eastern part of Nova Scotia which is now 
comprised in the counties of Cumberland, Colchester, Pictou, 
Antigonish, and Guysborough, a great part of Hants, and all that 
part of Halifax county east of the Musquodoboit river.2. These 
demands were regarded by the governor and council as being too 
preposterous to merit consideration. But if the Micmacs had 
been promised this territory by the French, it reveals an additional 
motive for their relentless warfare against the English settlements 
during this period. 

The long struggle for the possssion of Acadia was now moving 
forward to its closing scenes. In 1753, the boundary commission 
was dissolved without being able to reach an agreement. Peaceful 
negotiations having collapsed, the final decision was left to a trial 
by battle. On both sides, preparations were pushed forward with 
this end in view. In 1754, Governor Shirley of Massachusetts, 
who had been a member of the boundary commission, obtained 
permission from Sir Thomas Robinson, president of the Board of 
Trade and Plantations, to organize an expedition against the 
French posts in Nova Scotia. The affair was conducted through- 
out with the utmost secrecy.*? In the following spring, eighteen 
hundred men were enlisted in New England under the command 


1Canadian Archives, Le Loutre correspondence, letter from Le Loutre to the Abbé 
de L’Isle Dieu, November 20, 1751, Beauséjour. See also Murdoch, History of Nova 
Scotia, 11, 236. 
2Tbid. 
‘Lincoln, The correspondence of William Shirley, 11, 62, 134, 316. 
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of Colonel Monckton, and set sail from Boston on May 23. On 
June 2, a landing was made at the mouth of the Missequash, and 
on the next day the entire force was established at Fort Lawrence 
within sight of its objective. 

Although the French garrison had the advantage of fighting 
behind ramparts, the result of the siege of Beauséjour was never 
in serious doubt. Vergor, the commander of the fort, had been 
negligent in not completing the defensive works, and the British 
commander at Fort Lawrence had been informed for some time 
of all that happened at Beaus¢jour through a correspondence with 
Pichon, an inmate of the fort, who was chiefly distinguished for 
his intense hatred of Le Loutre.!. As soon as the arrival of the 
British force was observed, instructions were sent to the Acadians 
to come in from the surrounding country, in order to secure their 
assistance in completing the ramparts, and, if necessary, to use 
them as a reinforcement for the garrison. At the same time, 
nessengers were sent to Quebec and Louisbourg, requesting im- 
mediate assistance, and another to the post at Fort Gaspereau, 
on the opposite side of the isthmus, to warn its commander of the 
arrival of the enemy. The Acadians were very reluctant to bear 
arms against the British, fearing their fate if the fortress should 
be taken. They were induced, however, to labour on the earth- 
works, in which task they were supervised by Le Loutre, who 
could be seen with his pipe in his mouth urging them on to greater 
efforts.2. As the days passed and no reinforcements came from 
Quebec or Louisbourg, Vergor became uneasy. Several sorties 
had been made to prevent the advance of the besieging force, but 
without success. The British soon had some mortars in position 
mn the northern side of the river and began to drop bombs inside 
the fort. One of these, exploding on a casemate, killed a number 
of officers, including Lieutenant Hay, an English officer who had 
been captured some days before. This loss, following as it did 
the receipt of tidings from Louisbourg that no reinforcement could 
be sent to his aid, caused Vergor to propose the surrender of the 
fort. In spite of strong protests from Le Loutre and a number 
of the officers, this decision prevailed, and on June 16, Beauséjour 
passed into the hands of Great Britain. On the same day, the Abbé 
Le Loutre left the fort, and for the last time travelled the familiar 
route to Quebec by the River St. John.* The fall of Beauséjour 


Murdoch, History of Nova Scotia, 11, 252. 

2James Hannay, ‘“‘Sketches of Acadie”’ (Stewart's quarterly, II, 31). 

“Records of Chignecto”’ (Nova Scotia historical society, 20). Seealso Archives du 
seminatre des missions étrangéres, vol. 344, p. 334. 
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was the final blow to the great enterprise which had become the 
dominant passion of his life. Henceforth, Acadia was to know 
him no more. Soon after his arrival at Quebec, he sailed v@ 
Louisbourg for France, but fell into the hands of the English 
during the homeward voyage.! On this occasion, he was recog- 
nized despite his adoption of an assumed name, and was sentenced 
to imprisonment on the island of Jersey. Eight years passed 
before he was allowed to return to France at the close of the Seven 
Years’ War. 

It is fortunate for the memory of Le Loutre that an epilogue 
can be added to the story of his extraordinary career in Nova 
Scotia. The correspondence preserved in the French archives 
not only describes the circumstances of his capture, but also 
supplies some interesting facts regarding his activities after his 
release from imprisonment. On the first point there is a letter 
written by the missionary on September 22, 1755, at Plymouth, 
and sent to the Abbé de L’Isle Dieu: 


Monsieur—I have been taken and conducted to this port. As 
I am not permitted to go on shore, I cannot tell you what will become 
of me, or where I shall be, but I pray you to send me some money, 
since I have none at all, and to work to procure my liberty. I hope 
that you will take all necessary measures for this purpose. 

My address is M. Desprez, taken from the frigate L’Embuscade, and 
conducted to Plymouth by the King’s vessel, Oxford.’ 


On receipt of this letter, the Abbe de L’Isle Dieu communicated 
with the minister of marine, who took immediate steps to have 
Le Loutre released. These efforts were unsuccessful, but a sum 
of money was sent to him through a correspondent, and further 
sums were forwarded to him at intervals during his long imprison- 
ment.‘ Concerning his life as a prisoner on the island of Jersey, 
there is little trustworthy information. In Captain Knox’s 
Journal, there is a reference which states that one of his military 
guards recognized and attacked the priest in revenge for some 
injury suffered at his hands in Nova Scotia.’ It is also stated 


1 Ibid. 

Ibid. 

3Canadian Archives, Report, 1887, cci. 

4Canadian Archives, Report, 1905, part VI, 231, 297, 298, 300. Also Report, 1887, 
CCl, CCii. 

‘Captain John Knox, An historical journal of the campaigns in North America 
(Champlain society, Toronto, 1914-16) I, 147n. 
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by Lauvriére in his recent history of Acadia, that, while Le Loutre 
was a prisoner in Jersey, Pichon, his ancient enemy, who had 
betrayed the garrison at Beaus¢jour, was living on the same island 
in the enjoyment of an English pension of two hundred pounds a 
year.| Apart from these meagre details we have no further 
knowledge of this period in his life. The main thread of the story 
cannot be resumed until after his return to his home in Morlaix 
following the Treaty of Paris in 1763. 

The Abbé Le Loutre was by this time no stranger to the caprice 
of fortune, but it was a curious fate which ordained that his last 
years should be spent in a labour of devoted service to the Acadian 
exiles who had found their way back to France after their expulsion 
from Nova Scotia. The long and melancholy story of their 
wanderings does not belong to this brief study. It will suffice to 
say that at this date twenty-five hundred refugees were to be 
found on the western coast of France. More than a thousand 
were given temporary refuge at St. Malo, while smaller groups 
were sheltered in such places as Boulogne, Cherbourg, Morlaix, 
L’Orient, Nantes, and La Rochelle, their provisional place of resi- 
dence depending no doubt on the port at which they disembarked 
on their arrival. For the time being they were wards of the king 
of France, living precariously on a small subsistence allowance 
granted to them by Louis XV as a slight recognition of the losses 
they had suffered for their loyalty.2. It was necessary, however, 
to provide them with some permanent establishment on French 
territory. In the execution of this difficult policy, the Abbé Le 
Loutre became the agent of the French government and the 
trusted leader of the Acadian exiles. Whatever censure he may 
have deserved for his past deeds, his declining years were crowned 
by unselfish service. As a result of his efforts, the refugees at 
Morlaix were established in a colony on the island of Belle Ile 
en Mer, off the coast of Brittany. With the success of this first 
experiment, it was decided to place the remainder in larger 
colonies in the province of Poitou and on the island of Corsica. 
While engaged on this project, death came suddenly to the Abbé 
Le Loutre on the last day of September, 1772.4 He died, as he had 


\Lauvriére, La tragedie d’un peuple (Paris, 1924), I, 409n. 

*Général Papuchon, ‘‘La colonie acadienne”’ (Bulletins de la société des antiquaires 
de l’ouest, Poitiers, 1908, 324). 

8Correspondence de M.l' Abbé Le Loutre avec M. le Baron de Warren (Josselin, 1924); 
also Archives départmentales du Morbihan, série E, correspondence de Warren; and 
Canadian Archives, Report, 1905, part VI, 372. 

‘Archives de la ville de Nantes, acte de sépulture de l’Abbé J. L. Le Loutre. 
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lived for many years, in the midst of his Acadians, a number of 
whom had accompanied him to Nantes on their way to the site of 
the proposed colony in Poitou. To these friends, the missionary 
left all the money he had, save the little required to pay the 
expenses of his funeral.! 

It is not easy at this distance of time to appraise the character 
of Abbé Le Loutre. Accounts of his activities have come down 
to us from a period when national prejudices were intensified by 
the bitterness of the desperate struggle for the mastery of the 
North American continent. It was not strange that Cornwallis 
thought him a scoundrel. Nor was it surprising that the French 
authorities esteemed him a single-minded patriot. Parkman calls 
him the evil genius of the Acadians; yet he devoted the last years 
of his life to the refugees in France and their descendants have 
not ceased to hold his memory in respect. That he used his 
influence over the Micmacs to oppose the power of Great Britain is 
indisputable; that he incited his Indians to acts of barbarity is 
probable. But, even when this is established beyond reasonable 
doubt, it remains true that he used a weapon which was employed 
by both British and French without scruple during the several 
phases of the American conflict. It is noteworthy that when he 
became a priest he did not cease tobe aFrenchman. Asa French- 
man he caught a vision of a new Acadia, secure in its allegiance to 
his king and firm in its fidelity to his church. Had he succeeded 
in his object, his claim to eminence would not be unacknowledged. 
Even in his failure, the devotion of his energies to the service of 
his country stands in a favourable contrast to the odious conduct 
of such men as Bigot and Vergor, who conceived public trust as an 
opportunity for peculation.? Of the exceptional abilities of Le 
Loutre there can be no question. Here one may affirm, with one 
of the most impartial of the historians of Acadia, that “‘it is impos- 
sible to speak of this man without calling to mind the reflection 
that some of the men who figured in the annals of Acadie were 
individuals who only required a wider field and larger resources, 
to have enabled them to leave a broad mark on the history of the 


1Canadian Archives, Report, 1905, part VI, 408; also Bourgeois, Les anciens 
missionatres de l’Acadie (Shediac), 79. 

*Canadian Archives, Report, 1905, part VI, 201. Letter from the president of the 
Navy Board to M. Le Garde des Sceaux: ‘Independently of the services rendered by 
that Abbé [Le Loutre] on the frontiers of Acadia, his disinterestedness in what concerns 
him personally is such as is seldom seen.” 
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world.’' It is recalled by Lauvriére that Morlaix, the birth-place 
of Le Loutre, preserved this curious motto, ‘Si les Anglais 
te mordent, mords-les.”* To have been born under such a sign 
was a portent of his destiny. 

NORMAN McL. ROGERs 


‘James Hannay, ‘‘Sketches of Acadie’’ (Stewart's quarterly, II, 31 et seg.): ‘‘This 
much may be said of the abilities of Le Loutre, that during a quarter of a century he did 
more to injure English rule in Acadia than all the French commanders combined.”’ 

*Lauvriere, La tragedie d'un peuple, 1, 337. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
Two NortH West CoMPANY DOCUMENTS 


eT eReAl. relating to the North West Company is so scanty 
that even the smallest scraps are of interest. Through the 
kindness of Mr. W. Harry Wilson, of Vancouver, B.C., two inter- 
esting fragments have come into the possession of the University 
of British Columbia. One is the record of the engagement of a 
voyageur in 1796; the other a contract made at Grand Portage 
in 1792. 

The first fragment is a scrap of paper of neat appearance about 
eight and a quarter by two and a quarter inches. The document 
is printed with the name of the voyageur, his destination, and his 
rank entered in ink. It runs as follows: 

PARDEVANT le Temoin soussigné: 

Fut present Nicholas Julliet/Lequel s’engage 4 la Compagnie du 

Nord-Ouest, pour hyverner au/ Ft. de Prairies ou Ces Dependence 

en qualité de Millieux. 
The endorsement reads thus: 

Nicholas Julliet/Milieux—U F et C [?] 

1 year 800 
27 July 1796 [or 5] 

This document is not signed nor is the place given. According to 
the printed form it should have been witnessed, but, if it was, the 
witness’s name has been torn off. The sum of eight hundred /ivres 
per annum was the usual wage for a milieux, or middleman, hired 
at Montreal.!. This figure and the fact that the document was 
printed, suggest that the agreement was signed at Montreal. 

The second document is complete. It is a piece of white, 
unruled foolscap, approximately nine and a half by seven and a 
half inches. The contract, in the handwriting of the witness, 
Charles Chaboillez, junior, is dated by him, and again, by another 
hand, in the endorsement. 

Moi Joseph Flammand m’engage Volantairement 4 la Comp” du 
NW. pour hyverner a la Riviére des Anglois en qualitie de Milieux 
pour Six Ans. Moyennant la Somme de Trois Cens Livres P An 


1See for example Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Voyages from Montreal through the 
continent of North America to the frozen and Pacific oceans, in 1789 and 1793 (London, 
1801), xxviii; also Alexander Henry, Travels and adventures (Toronto, 1901), 14. 
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ou Double a Montreal—et sa Dette de 622" 12° Rebatth—et une 
Equipt de 2 Couverts, 2 Chemises, 2 pr Cullotes, 3 Carrottes de 
Tabac, 3 Grand, 3 Petits Couteaux, et une 1/2' Rassade P An— 
Promettant de se comformer aux coutumes ordinaires du voyage 
et de se comporter comme un bon et fidelle [sic] engagé sous les 
peines des ordinnances et de perdre ses Gages. 
Faite Au Grand Portage 14 Juillet 1792 


Temoin sa 
C Chaboillez Jun’ Jos” xX Flammand 
Marque 


| Endorsement] 
Jos": Flammand/Millieux—300 
P Ann for 6 years & R 
14 July 1792. 
Equip’d 23 July 94 
D. McT. 

This document is the more interesting. In the first place, 
Joseph Flammand was engaged at Grand Portage and the 
document is one of the rare survivals of agreements of winterers 
made at that point. Secondly, the agreement coincides with the 
beginning of the North West Company agreement of 1790 and 
runs for six years, almost the length of the company agreement, 
which was seven years. His debt of six hundred and twenty-two 
livres,! twelve sols, may have been a factor in determining the 
unusual length of the agreement. This may also explain the 
increase from 300 livres in 1792 to 400 livres in 1806 as the standard 
wage for English river. Thirdly, the record of equipment is the 
earliest hitherto made available. It may be compared with the 
ordinary standard equipment of a middleman or milieux for 
English river as set forth in the North West Company minutes for 
{806. This consisted of ‘one blanket 3 pt., one blanket 2% pt., 
two pr. Jeggins, two shirts, two carrots tobacco, two handkerchiefs, 
two braillets, two large knives, two small knives.’” The equip- 
ment® for 1806 is less generous and reflects the demands for 
economy which followed the amalgamation of 1804. Beads were 
given to the devants but not to the milieux, but it is apparent that 

G. C. Davidson, The North West Company (Berkeley, 1918), 235. Grand Portage 
currency was reckoned as twelve livres to the pound. Canadian currency was less 


valuable than sterling. A pound in Canadian currency was worth four American or 
Spanish dollars; cf. tbtd., 202, note 25. 


*See also Mackenzie, op. cit., xxviii. 
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economy in this article was evident as early as 1792, as Chaboillez 
had originally written “‘une de’ and then wrote ‘1/2'.””. Appar- 
ently Donald Mc’.avish, who was in charge of the Upper English 
river department in 1799, had been appointed as early as 1794, 
since he here initials an equipment of that date. 

The witness, Charles Chaboillez, junior, was the son of Charles 
Jean Baptiste Chaboillez, senior, who, in 1796-97, wintered at the 
junction of the Rat and Red rivers and, in 1797, built Fort Paubna, 
or Pembina, on Pembina river, at or near its confluence with the 
Red.!. The two are often mistaken the one for the other. Elliott 
Coues has tried to disentangle them in the following note: 


There were two persons named Chaboillez, father and son, both 
of the N. W. Co., and often confused. C. J. B. Chaboillez was on 
the Red and Assiniboine, etc., with some intermission, from 1796 or 
earlier till 1805, or later; he signed the Montreal agreement of Nov. 
5th 1804, by his attys.; in winter of 1804-5 he was in charge of 
Dept. of the Assiniboine at Montagne a la Bosse; and it was he who 
corresponded with Lewis and Clark at the Mandanes; see L. & C. 
ed. 1893 p. 187. He died at Terrebonne in 1809. His son Charles 24 
succeeded him; this is the one who was at the Mandanes in 1806. 
He died at Terrebonne in 1812, leaving three children, Charles 3°, 
Jean and Marguerite.’ 


[It is evident from the above note by Elliott Coues that this 


contract witnessed in 1792 by Charles Chaboillez, junior, is an 
earlier record of his movements than any which has previously 
come to light. It antedates by four years any information re- 
corded by Coues regarding either father or son. Unfortunately 
this one document merely tells us that Charles Chaboillez, 
junior, was at Grand Portage on July 14, 1792. Where he came 
from, how long he stayed at the depot, and where he wintered in 
1792-1793, we have no means of knowing. From the shadows of 
the past a young fur trader looks at us for a moment as he writes 
out and signs a contract for an obscure vovageur, and then he slips 
back once again into obscurity. 
WALTER N. SAGE 


1Elliott Coues, New light on the early history of the greater northwest: Henry-Thompson 
journals (New York, 1897), I, 61, 80. 
2Jbid., I, 60, note 61. 











REVIEW ARTICLE 
THE PROGRESS OF ANTHROPOLOGY IN CANADA 


T was in 1492 that Columbus, touching at one of the West Indies, 
first came into contact with members of the race destined to be 
known in history as the American Indian. Interested himself, 
and sensing the astonishment that would be aroused in Spain by 
their appearance, he kidnapped a few; in this direct manner, 
analogous to that of collecting for a zoological park, began the 
study of the natives of North America. Other explorers followed 
the example of Columbus, but the era of settlement introduced a 
new situation. Barbarous and strange though the aborigines 
seemed to Europeans, none the less they were masters of the 
situation to such an extent that pioneer and missionary, hunter 
and settler, found it expedient to know as much as possible of the 
Indian’s customs and attitude of mind. It was for purely prac- 
tical purposes that Champlain urged his young men to become 
coureurs de bois and to learn the life of the Algonkians; it was to 
facilitate the spread of Christianity that the missionaries settled 
among the natives of Quebec and Ontario, enduring suffering and, 
in many cases, martyrdom. Reports and documents of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth century, particularly the letters of the 
Jesuit fathers,'! contain much information about Indian manners 
and customs, but material was recorded for its practical value 
to the white man, either because of its direct bearing on exploration 
or trade, or because it illustrated the labours and problems of the 
missionary. There was no attempt to study the life of the natives 
as an aim in itself. 

An accurate interpretation of the first two hundred years of 
Canadian history must take cognizance of the Indian point of 
view as well as that of the white man. It was a period of racial 
and cultural contacts, a time when the natives, whose manners 
and customs were relatively stable, came into sudden contact with 
a world of thought and action as new to them as was their con- 
tinent to Europeans. Drastic adjustments had to be made, but 


i1R. G. Thwaites (ed.), The Jesuit relations and allied documents (Cleveland, 1896- 
1901). The ethnological material from this source has recently been collected and 
published separately by Edna Kenton (ed.), The Indians of North America from ‘‘The 
Jesuit relations and allied documents’ (New York, 1927). This article makes no attempt 
to deal with early books on the Indians, but is intended as a review of the more recent 
literature. 
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to understand these it is necessary to reconstruct a picture of 
Indian life, a task requiring co-ordination of archzologist, ethno- 
logist, and historian. There were great differences in the culture 
of the peoples in various parts of North America, but there were, 
also, basic uniformities dependent upon the absence of certain 
inventions known in Europe from antiquity. The Indian was 
framed in a setting that lacked metal, writing, and the wheel. 
For the ordinary tasks of life he was handicapped by his tools of 
stone which necessitated tremendous exertion to produce small 
results; the limitation of transport to the canoe and the dragged 
or carried burden prevented wide-spread trade, and forced a 
dependence on the products of the immediate environment; while 
lack of writing impaired the transmission of lore from generation 
to generation and from area to area. A positive uniformity was 
found in a conviction of the nearness and potency of supernatural 
powers; concepts regarding these differed, but everywhere the 
Indian sensed the active participation of non-human agencies in 
the routine of life. In accordance with his equipment, the Indian 
had become adjusted to his environment, each element of his 
culture confirmed by traditional usage. Tribal areas were more 
or less clearly demarked; the economics of existence were stab- 
ilized; the division of labour between the sexes was definitelv 
fixed according to ancient custom, and the relation of man to his 
fellows and to the supernatural was fully systematized in complex 
socio-religious practices. 

To the native the coming of Europeans was a cataclysm. 
The metal axe and the metal pot were so infinitely superior to the 
stone tool and the clay vessel that he was willing to make any 
sacrifice to obtain these labour-saving devices. If the white man 
wanted beaver skins, the Indian neglected his extensive corn fields 
or his customary trapping grounds to hunt beaver, and, when the 
supply in his own tribal area was exhausted, he could not resist 
the incentive to trespass. This led to strife, but intercourse with 
Europeans had brought him muskets; being thereby better 
equipped than his neighbours, he had less hesitation in appealing 
to the chance of war—for among primitive peoples, as among 
civilized communities, the tribe or group that is better armed 
than its neighbours seldom finds it difficult to produce a just 
reason for warfare. Thus the advent of the ~vhite man spread 
far beyond the points of direct contact an ever-widening circle 
of hostilities, carrying in its train a disruption of normal life. 
Nor was this the only disturbing factor. The new tools, in 
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simplifying daily tasks, left many hours of idleness in which the 
seeds of vice could take root, and, at the same time, destroyed 
time-honoured industries. So was it in other phases of life. 
The white man was so much greater than the Indian chief that 
the latter’s nebulous authority became lessened; knowledge that 
the white man, whose wisdom was beyond dispute, scoffed at 
native beliefs spread an element of doubt much further than the 
villages reached by the missionary, and this effect of doubt was 
unsettling to a degree upon communities in which every incident 
of life had been associated with the supernatural. The new wine 
that was being poured into old bottles consisted of new tools for 
the hands, new clothing for the bodies, new weapons, new foods, 
new drinks and, most important of all, new ideas and ideals. In 
the course of a few generations, the Indian of the Stone Age came 
into intimate contact with a mode of life and with inventions 
which had slowly developed in Europe during many hundreds of 
years; his culture was not sufficiently elastic to make the necessary 
adjustments or to prevent the resulting chaos. The appeal and 
lure of new things, their disturbing influence, and the opposition 
of conservative members of the tribes can all be seen in the tangled 
skein of Canadian history. The student who deals with this 
period must understand the point of view not only of the European, 
but of the Iroquoian and Algonkian tribesman as well, and for this 
he must turn to the anthropological materiaJ.2 Though the 
material is sketchy in many respects, the anthropologist has been 
able to supplement the early records with regard to many of the 
eastern tribes. 

As settlements became more firmly established in the east, 
study of the Indian became less important than it had been for the 
early explorers and traders; no longer was it necessary to under- 
stand the native’s mode of life as it was his privilege to conform 
to the new standards. Farther west and north, however, ex- 
plorers still recorded their observations of natives as items of 


On the contact of races in America, vide William Christie Macleod, The American 
Indian frontier. The theme of the work is the inter-relation of white and Indian, 
studied both from anthropological and historical sources. 

2For the Iroquois the best accounts are: Lewis H. Morgan, League of the Ho-dé- 
no-sau-nee, or Iroquois (New York, 1851); F. W. Waugh, Jroguois foods and food pre- 
paraiion (Geological Survey of Canada, memoir 86, anthropological series 12, Ottawa, 
1916). For the Algonkians: Frances Densmore, Chippewa customs (Bureau of American 
Ethnology, bulletin 86, Washington, 1929); Walter J. Hofiman, The Midé’wiwin or 


. Bureau of American Ethnology, 7th annual 


grand medicine society’ of the Ojibwa 


report, Washington, 1891). 
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interest, and notes on the tribes and their mode of life were among 
the primary objects of the expedition sent out by the American 
government in 1804 under Lewis and Clark.!' Gradually, studies 
of the Indians based on motives other than utilitarianism began 
to find expression. Adair, in 1775, was actuated to write a 
history of the Indians? in the belief that they were descendants of 
the lost ten tribes, while, in the middle of the last century, the 
picturesqueness of native life attracted the artists, Kane* and 
Catlin. But it was not until the ’70’s of the last century that 
the Indians of Canada were studied specifically from the scientific 
point of view. 

About that time, Dr. George Dawson, an eminent geologist in 
the government employ, began to bring back specimens of Indian 
handicraft, linguistic material, and items of information derived 
from the tribes encountered on his explorations. Recognizing the 
need for recording practices even then disappearing, he found 
time to write accurate and detailed accounts of his observations. 
Moreover, he felt the need for co-operative effort. At the meeting 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science held 
in Montreal, in 1884, a committee, of whom the guiding spirits 
were E. B. (afterwards Sir Edward) Tylor, Dr. (afterwards Sir) 
Daniel Wilson, and Dawson himself, was appointed to investigate 
and report on the anthropology of the tribes of British Columbia. 
For fourteen years grants were given for this purpose, enabling 
field work to be carried out by Franz Boas, A. F. Chamberlain, 
and others. The results of this investigation’ were extraordinarily 
valuable considering the funds available and the inadequacy of 
research facilities. Moreover, Boas became familiar with the 
British Columbia tribes and the man as well as his work should 
be considered, for he has directed or instigated much of the best 
anthropological work in North America. Possessed of untiring 
energy, meticulously accurate, Boas has preached and practised 


‘The journals of these explorers have been published in various forms. Vide 
Meriwether Lewis and William Clark, Original journals of the Lewis and Clark expe- 
dition, 1804-1806, edited by R. G. Thwaites (New York, 1904-05). 

2James Adair, The history of the American Indians (London, 1775). 

’Paul Kane, Wanderings of an artist among the Indians of North America (London, 
1859). 

‘George Catlin, J/lustrations of the manners and customs and condition of the North 
American Indians (New York, 1841), and Rambles among the Indians (London, n. d.). 

5Results of the work of this committee appeared in the annual reports of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science between 1884 and 1898; a bibliography 
appears in the report of the 68th meeting (Bristol, 1898), 683. 
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that the duty of anthropologists in North America must be the 
collection of information before the rush of civilization sweeps old 
methods into the limbo of the past. In 1898, he organized the 
Jesup expedition to investigate the peoples of north-west America 
and north-east Siberia. The publications of this expedition! pro- 
vide an enormous amount of detailed information concerning the 
peoples of British Columbia; to Mr. Jesup, an American business 
nan, and to his American colleagues, Canada owes this extensive 
study of peoples within her own boundary. While the Jesup 
expedition provided for intensive study of the west coast, many 
problems remained unsolved elsewhere, and again initiative was 
taken by the British Association. In view of the Toronto meeting 
in 1897, a committee was appointed in 1896 “‘to organize an 
ethnological survey of Canada’; a certain amount of work was 
accomplished, but the death of the chairman, Dr. Dawson, in 1901, 
dislocated the undertaking. At Winnipeg, in 1909, a third com- 
mittee came into existence and largely through its efforts the 
Dominion government established in 1910 a Division of Anthro- 
pology under the Department of Mines.? Handicapped alike 
by lack of funds and personnel, the Division has none the less 
succeeded in turning out reports which are creditable both to the 
staff and to Canadian science generally. 

Vhat have been the aims of anthropology in Canada? They 
may be described as the collection of data on the manners and 
customs of the Indians, on their physical characteristics and racial 
affinities, on language, on folk-lore, on handicrafts, and on arche- 
ology. Publications dealing with these phases are scattered 
through monographs and journals, sometimes in association with 
the unscientific deductions of amateur enthusiasts, presenting a 
bewildering medley of detail which the layman finds almost as 
difficult to interpret as the people to which it refers. Yet some 
knowledge of basic problems, such as the origin of the Indians, 
their mode of life, the effect upon it of contact with the white man, 
and the influence of native customs upon European policy, is 
indispensable to the student of early Canadian history. 

It may be accepted as a matter of fact that the Indian is 
essentially Mongoloid in origin, and reached America from Asia. 


‘The Jesup Expedition reports, edited by Franz Boas, appeared as memoirs of 
the American Museum of Natural History, vols. 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14. 

2On the background of the establishment of the Anthropological Division, consult 
A. C. Haddon, ‘‘The anthropological survey of Canada” (Nature, Feb. 29, 1912, 
597-598). 
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This is the conclusion of most physical anthropologists,! based 
upon careful measurements both of the living and of skeletal 
remains. The American Indian is no more homogeneous in 
physique than in culture, but his resemblances are essentially 
with the Mongoloid division of homo sapiens. Shape of head, 
prominence of cheek-bones, straightness of hair, relative hair- 
lessness of face and body, concavity of upper incisors, and a 
number of minor anatomical points all attest this relationship. 
It is generally believed that the area in which Mongol character- 
istics developed was the high plateau in the vicinity of Tibet 
whence divergent strains spread in different directions. The 
Chinese represent specialization in one direction, the American 
Indians in another. Long residence in the New World under 
diverse climatic conditions has played its part in the production 
of minor modifications from area to area. One may assume that 
America was populated by no single large wave of people, but 
rather by successive infiltrations considerably modified one from 
another before departure from Asia itself. Bering strait is too 
narrow to have been an effective barrier; even to-day one can see 
from continent to continent, while during severe winters the ice 
forms a bridge over which man can walk. There are even step- 
ping stones consisting of the Diomede islands almost midway in 
the passage. 

Other views on the racial affinities of the Indians have been 
expressed on various occasions. In 1905, Henshaw pointed out® 
that the ancestry of the American aborigines had been attributed 
to the Welsh, the Greeks, the Chinese, the Japanese, the Phoe- 
nicians, the Irish, the Polynesians, and even to the peoples of 
Australia. Omitting these fanciful conclusions of early writers, 
which Henshaw aptly describes as ‘‘popular fallacies’, there 
remain more recent and more serious studies which have produced 


1Franz Boas, ‘‘Migrations of Asiatic races and cultures to North America” (Science 
monthly, Feb., 1929, 110-117), and ‘‘The history of the American race” (Annals, New 
York Academy of Sciences, XXI, 1912, 177-183); A.C. Haddon, The races of man 
(London, 1925), 100; A. Hrdlicka, ‘‘The peopling of America’ (Journal of heredity, 
VI, Feb., 1915, 79-91); A.H. Keane, Man past and present (Cambridge, 1920), 337; A. L. 
Kroeber, Anthropology (New York, 1923), 44; Clark Wissler, The American Indian 
‘New York, 1922), 324-357. 

°On the ease with which one can pass between the two continents see D. Jenness, 
“Archeological investigations in Bering strait, 1926” (National Museum of Canada, 
annual report for 1926, bulletin no. 50, Ottawa, 1928), 78. 

3H. W. Henshaw, “Popular fallacies” in Handbook of American Indians north of 
Mexico (Bureau of American Ethnology, bulletin 30, Washington, 1907), II, 282. 
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very conflicting results. Sergi,) Bounak,? Rivet,’ Verrill, 
and others attribute diversity in the Indian population to racial 
admixture with peoples in different parts of the Pacific region. 
Further investigation will be needed to prove whether the ad- 
mitted variations from the Mongoloid type are due to foreign 
strains, or are simply the result of environmental factors; but it 
may be confidently stated that such admixture, if existent, has had 
only slight influence upon the essentially Mongoloid character of 
the population. 

The Eskimo differ so markedly from other American tribes 
that they were formerly considered a distinct race. Instead of the 
relatively round heads and powerful noses of the Indians, they 
have long, high crania and extremely narrow noses. Since the 
round head is one of the main criteria of the Mongoloid peoples, 
it follows that the Eskimo, if they belong to that stock, must 
represent a highly specialized off-shoot. Colour of skin, shape of 
face, hairlessness of body, texture of hair upon the head, and 
other less important factors, however, all point to Mongoloid 
ancestry. And, if there is any part of the world where peculiar 
climatic conditions might be expected to affect human character- 
istics, it is surely on the shores of the Arctic. Thomson and 
Buxton have shown that the shape of the nose varies according to 
climate;> in the depth of the glenoid fossa the Eskimo differs 
from any other race,° and it is probable that the other peculiarities 
are the result of environment. The Eskimo live under conditions 
similar to those of upper Palzolithic times in Europe, and some 
of their artifacts resemble those belonging to that era. These 
facts, combined with craniological resemblances, have led Sollas 
and others to believe that the Chancelade type of Cro-Magnon 
man, resident in Europe at the end of the Ice Age, followed the 


1Giusseppe Sergi, Gl'Indigent Americani (Rome, 1928). 

*V. V. Bounak, ‘‘Osnovnyé morfologhitcheskié tipy tchérépa tchéloviéka i ikh 
évoloutsia” (Rousski anthropologhitcheski journal, XII, 1922, 6-57). 
practically all the usually accepted racial criteria. 

‘P. Rivet, ‘‘Les origines de l'homme américain” (L’ Anthropologie, XXXV, nos. 3-4, 
July, 1925, 293 seg.). 

‘A, Hyatt Verrill, The American Indian, North, South and Central America 
(New York, 1927), 1-17. 

‘Arthur Thomson and L. H. Dudley Buxton, ‘‘Man's nasal index in relation to 
certain climatic conditions’ (Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland, LIII, 1923, 92-122). 

°F. H. S. Knowles, The glenoid fossa in the skull of the Eskimo (Geological Survey 
of Canada, museum bulletin 9, anthropological series 4, Ottawa, 1915). 
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imperceptible retreat of the ice along the shores of the Arctic to 
America, or even reached the continent by way of Greenland, and 
that the Eskimo of to-day are his descendants.' 

What of the antiquity of man in the two Americas? The 
absence both of higher anthropoids and of catarrhine monkeys 
indicates that the New World was not the scene of the evolution 
of man. The Indian was, culturally, in the Neolithic Age at the 
time of his discovery by Europeans; that is, he understood not 
only the chipping but the polishing of stone tools. Thus far there 
is no evidence of an earlier layer of culture. When man entered 
the continent, he seems to have been familiar with this technique, 
while the New World lay uninhabited during the many thousands 
of years of the old Stone Age in Europe and Asia. On the former 
continent, the Neolithic Age began about the close of the last Ice 
Age; man must have reached America about the same period to 
allow time for the development of the diversity, physical, cultural, 
and linguistic, of the American Indian. From time to time, there 
have been discoveries of human artifacts and skeletons from a 
reputedly earlier geological period, but the antiquity of these has 
not been substantiated in the instances thoroughly investigated.’ 
Although the main population of America is essentially post- 
glacial in origin, it is not impossible that a few stragglers crossed 
from Asia during what would correspond in time to one of the 
inter-glacial periods in Europe. 

The science of anthropometry is developing rapidly; to prove 
physical relationships between different groups requires very 
large series of measurements, of infants as well as of adults, of the 
living as well as of skeletons. Generally speaking, Canadians 
have been negligent with respect to this work. Boas,‘ Cameron,5 


IW. J. Sollas, Ancient hunters (London, 1915), and ‘‘The Chancelade skull” 
(Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, LVII, 
1927, 89-122). 

2A. Hrdlicka, Skeletal remains suggesting or attributed to early man in North 
America (Bureau of American Ethnology, bulletin 33, Washington, 1907). See especially 
page 98. 

*For a summary of evidence on this point see P. E. Goddard, ‘‘Facts and theories 
concerning Pleistocene man in America” (American anthropologist, XXUX, no. 2, April- 
June, 1927, 262-266), and E. B. Renaud, ‘‘L’antiquité de l’homme dans |’Amérique 
du nord” (L’ Anthropologie, XXVIII, no. 1-2, 1928, 23-49). 

‘Franz Boas and L. Farrand, ‘Physical characteristics of the tribes of British 
Columbia” (68th annual report of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, 1898, 628-644); see also insert after page 682 in the same volume. 

SArticles in the American journal of physical anthropology and in the Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Canada. 
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and Grant! have published somewhat extensively on specific areas, 
and a fair amount of work has been done on the Eskimo.? But 
there is urgent need for extensive studies both upon the unmixed 
native and upon half-breeds to show the effect of racial blending. 

Not less important than the physical characteristics of the 
Indians is the study of their manners and customs. The method- 
ology of such research differs fundamentally from that of all other 
branches of historical investigation. Among a people without 
writing, the records and traditions of the past are handed down 
by word of mouth, and it is difficult for the book-trained white 
man to realize, except by personal experience, the wealth of 
unwritten lore obtainable from a single native who still cherishes 
pride in the past. Thus the collection of ethnological data, with 
the exception of what can be recorded by direct observation, is a 
matter of patient conversation with old men and women, writing 
down their legends, their accounts of industries that may have 
passed away, studying their art and recording their music, sifting 
the chaff from the wheat with the aim of placing on record an 
accurate account of the life of the community. In Canada there 
is endless opportunity for work of this kind. Except in southern 
Ontario, there are few tribes in which one cannot find people still 
familiar to some extent with the past and willing to tell what they 
know. The most detailed ethnological work in Canada has been 
done among the British Columbia Indians, particularly the 
Kwakiutl,? and the Eskimo. Much that will amplify the Jesuit 


1]. C. B. Grant, Anthropometry of the Cree and Saulteaux Indians in northeastern 
Manitoba (National Museum of Canada, bulletin 59, anthropological series 13, Ottawa, 
1929). 

2See, e.g., John Cameron in American journal of physical anthropology, XI, Jan.- 
March, 1928, 259-299; A. Hrdlicka, Contribution to the anthropology of the Central and 
Smith Sound Eskimos (American Museum of Natural History, anthropological papers, 
V, part 2,1910); D. Jenness, Physical characteristics of the Copper Eskimos (Report of the 
Canadian Arctic Expedition 1913-18, XII, part B, Ottawa, 1923); John Cameron, 
Osteology of the western and Central Eskimos (Report of the Canadian Arctic Expedition 
1913-18, XII, part C, Ottawa, 1923). 

*See Franz Boas, The social organization and secret societies of the Kwakiutl (United 
States National Museum, annual report, 1895, Washington, 1897); Franz Boas, The 
Kwakiutl of Vancouver island (American Museum of Natural History, memoirs VIII, 
part 2, New York, 1909); Franz Boas, The ethnology of the Kwakiutl (Bureau of American 
Ethnology, 35th annual report, 1913-14, 2 vols., Washington, 1921); Franz Boas and 
George Hunt, Kwakiutl texts and Kwakiutl texts—second series (American Museum of 
Natural History, memoirs V and XIV, part 1, New York, 1905 and 1908). 

‘Franz Boas, The Central Eskimo (Bureau of American Ethnology, 6th annual 
report, Washington, 1888); Franz Boas, The Eskimo of Baffin Land and Hudson Bay 
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Relations and will explain the life of the pioneers in eastern Canada 
remains unrecorded among the fast-dying older Algonkian peoples. 

Culturally, there is great diversity among the Indian tribes of 
Canada, and few portions of the world offer better instances of the 
effects or non-effects of environment upon culture.! The Mari- 
time Provinces with northern Quebec and Ontario were inhabited 
by Algonkian-speaking tribes, exclusively hunters, wandering 
within limited areas and lacking strong political organization. 
The Iroquoian-speaking Hurons and Neutrals of southern Ontario 
were essentially horticulturalists; corn was the basis of their life 
and complex rituals connected with deities of the crops were im- 
portant. They dwelt in semi-permanent villages with communal 
wooden houses, under chiefs selected by the matrons. It was 
tribes of this stock that formed the political league of the Five 
Nations, conceived philosophically as an extension of the single 
long house. Westward upon the plains were nomadic hunters of 
the bison to whom martial prowess was paramount. Endlessly 
travelling in search of game, they had reduced physical comforts 
toa minimum. Skin receptacles, skin clothing, skin utensils con- 
stituted the bulk of their household equipment, but this poverty 
of material resources corresponded to no lack of complex religious 
ceremonialism. At the Sun Dance and other gatherings, bands 
came together to propitiate and commune with the supernatural 
powers which governed the universe. Farther west, along the 
coast of British Columbia, the natives were primarily fisher-folk, 
the teeming salmon supplying a stable source of food which made 
possible relatively large permanent villages. The cedar furnished 
wood which could be split into planks for houses and boxes, the 
trunks could be hollowed for canoes, even the bark was interwoven 
for clothing. In this area of Canada rank was vital; no medieval 
baron was prouder of his lineage than a chief of northern British 
Columbia, beneath whom were lesser nobles, commoners, and 
slaves. In this region alone the essential democracy of the 
Indian was completely absent; in fact, slavery was probably rela- 


(American Museum of Natural History, bulletin, XV, New York, 1907); E. W. Nelson, 
The Eskimo about Bering strait (Bureau of American Ethnology, 18th annual report, 
part 1, Wabhington, 1899); D. Jenness, The life of the Copper Eskimos (Report of the 
Canadian Arctic Expedition 1913-18, XII, Ottawa, 1922); T. Mathiassen, Material 
culture of the Iglulik Eskimos (Copenhagen, 1928); Kaj Birket-Smith, The Caribou 
Eskimos (Copenhagen, 1929). 

1On the relation of culture to environment see Clark Wissler, The relation of man 
to nature in aboriginal America (New York, 1926); and R. B. Dixon, The building of 
cultures (New York, 1928). 
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tively as important as it was in the southern states prior to the 
Civil War.!' The culture of the Eskimo of the Arctic is different 
again. Chieftainship is reduced to a minimum, socio- 
political organization is lacking, and hunting is the all-engrossing 
need of the people. Lack of natural material has necessitated 
ingenious utilization of bone and antler; the Eskimo had to be an 
efficient carpenter or perish.? 

These are some of the main conclusions of ethnological work 
in Canada, but they serve only to open up new fields of research. 
In some cases they assist the historian to reconstruct the life of 
the people among whom early pioneers travelled, but that is no 
more than a clearing up of detail. Anthropology strikes more 
vitally to the heart of historical problems. 

Why, for example, should the system of land tenure in the 
east vary from tribe to tribe? Why should the Indians of 
British Columbia alone have developed their peculiar aristocratic 
type of social organization? Or why is it only in this area that 
secret societies occur in which the masked performers depict super- 
natural beings? A misguided impression formerly prevailed that 
anthropologists could be expected to explain the “origin’’ of 
customs. But the “‘origins’’—in the sense of initial appearances 
—of land tenure, of aristocratic chieftainship, of the drama, and of 
all other strictly human practices, belong to a period removed tens 
of thousands of years from the present. No modern community, 
no matter how primitive it may be, has preserved its culture intact 
from the beginning of human endeavour; behind each element 
there lies a chequered past of invention and of degeneration, of 
assimilation and of alteration. Such processes as these, upon 
which depends the sum total of a people’s life, are surely the very 
core of history, and in no part of the world can they be studied 
better than in Canada. Comparative investigations of the central 
Pacific coast tribes show diversities in social and religious life due 
to cultural influences from the north and south—an illustration 
of the processes involved in the growth of institutions.’ Systems 

1William Christie MacLeod, ‘‘Economic aspects of indigenous American slavery”’ 
(American anthropologist, XXX, no. 4, Oct.-Dec., 1928, 632-650). 

“This summary is no more than a bird’s eye view of some of the complexities of 
Indian culture in Canada. The best analysis is to be found in: Clark Wissler, The 
American Indian (New York, 1917), 218-225 and 227-237. For a survey pertaining to 
Canada alone, see T. F. Mcllwraith, “Canada: Anthropology” (Encyclopedia Brit- 


annica, 14th edition, 1929, IV, 701-704). 
3See, 


e.g., Franz Boas, ‘‘The social organization of the tribes of the north Pacific 
coast’”’ (American anthropologist, XXVI, no. 3, July-Sept., 1924, 323-332). 
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of land tenure in the east have been likewise affected by tribal 
contacts,| but environment and the methods of utilization 
were the dominant factors in the type of ownership.? Inci- 
dentally, it is clear that the eastern Indians had no concept of the 
sale of land: ‘‘How can one sell that which always remains?”’ they 
asked. Thus, in ‘selling’? land, the Indian meant the right 
of usufruct, while the white man considered it an outright 
purchase, two different interpretations which resulted in much 
ill will. 

The influence of tribe upon tribe in America is obvious, but 
were there trans-Pacific or trans-Atlantic influences prior to the 
time of Columbus? The high development of civilization in 
Mexico and Peru convinced early writers that the Indian could 
not have advanced to such a peak without foreign stimulus. But 
further researches proved considerable development in situ, con- 
vincing most American anthropologists of the native origins of 
culture in the New World, a thesis not inappropriately described 
as the ‘Anthropological Monroe Doctrine.”” In the whole realm 
of anthropology, few differences of opinion have produced such 
bitter disputes. The problem is not as simple as it seems. Since 
documentary evidence is lacking, influence can be proved only by 
a comparison of elements of culture between the Old World and 
the New. But the possibilities of human endeavour are circum- 
scribed, and who can be the arbiter as to whether similarities are 
due to diffusion or to independent invention? If there were 
identity in a number of disassociated traits, the evidence for a 
common origin would be overwhelming; but different environment 
necessarily produces modification, so that the criteria to be com- 
pared can never be absolutely the same. Just as specific condi- 
tions modify Paris fashions to-day, so would pre-Columbian man 
have altered handicrafts or ideas that might have reached him 
from beyond the seas. The most dogmatic diffusionists have been 
Elliot Smith’ and Perry, whose thesis is that from Egypt there 
spread across the Indian and Pacific oceans certain elements of 
culture which laid the foundations of the greatness of Mexico and 
Peru. This conclusion has been refuted by American anthropolo- 


1Frank 3. Speck, ‘‘Huron hunting territories in Quebec’”’ |(Indian notes, IV, no. 1, 
Jan., 1927, 1-12). 

2On land tenure in the east consult various articles by Frank G. Speck. 

8G. Elliot Smith, The migrations of early culture (Manchester, 1915), and Ele- 
phants and ethnologists (London, 1924). 
4W. J. Perry, The children of the sun (London, 1923). 
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gists' on the basis of inexactness in fact and of too little attention 
to detail. Several European scholars have endeavoured to prove 
limited cultural contacts between different parts of America and 
different peoples of the Pacific, and their conclusions are worthy 
of the most serious consideration.2 The consensus of opinion is 
that any major influence, from Egypt or elsewhere, on America is 
distinctly unproven, but that small groups may well have crossed 
the Pacific and introduced minor cultural changes. Indeed, when 
one considers the long voyages made by the Polynesians, it would 
be a matter of wonder if they failed to strike the enormous land 
mass of the New World. 

Another branch of anthropology is the study of speech, a study 
having deeper significance than the mere tracing of relationships 
between languages of the same stock. Formerly it was a tacit 
assumption that linguistics meant a comparison of Indo-European 
tongues; it was not until the last few decades that it became 
apparent that linguistic and phonetic change, that assimilation 
and growth, and, in fact, the scientific study of language as a 
whole, must include the languages of all peoples. Text material 
is most valuable for serious analysis, and a considerable amount 
has been recorded in this form in Canada. Naturally enough, it 
was the missionaries who compiled the first grammars* and pub- 
lished the first examples of native tongues, usually comprising 
portions of the Bible. The extraordinary diversity, both in sounds 
and morphology, of speech in North America was recognized from 
the days of early settlement, but it was not until 1891 that the 
first satisfactory classification was completed. In that year, 
Powell‘ enumerated fifty-eight distinct linguistic stocks north of 
Mexico; this number has been slightly reduced by later investi- 


1See particularly the brilliant analysis of R. B. Dixon, The building of cultures 
(New York, 1928). 

2P, Rivet, ‘Les origines de l’homme américain” (L’Anthropologie, XXXV, no. 
3-4, 1925, 293 seg); ‘Les Malayo-Polynésiens en Amérique” (Journal de la Société des 
Américanistes de Paris, XVIII, 1926, 141-278); J. Imbelloni, ‘‘La premiére chaine 
isoglossématique océano-américaine” (Festschrift P. W. Schmidt, Vienna, 1928, 324-335), 
and “‘Einige konkrete beweise fiir die ausserkontinentalen beziehungen der Indianer 
Amerikas” (Mitteilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, LVIII, heft 5, 
1928, 301-331); cf. also MacLeod, op. cit., 8-14. 

*One of the first books issued in Canada was a prayer-book in Montagnais, written 
by Father La Brosse, and printed at Quebec in 1767. 

4J. W. Powell, Indian linguistic families of America north of Mexico (Bureau of 
American Ethnology, 7th annual report, Washington, 1891). 
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gators, but his main conclusions remain unchallenged.'. Although 
American languages were once regarded as polysynthetic and incor- 
porating, neither of these terms is universally applicable in view 
of the tremendous variation in the whole fabric of expression from 
stock to stock.2. In America, students of language have a rich 
field of material, and one in which the absence of writing entirely 
removes a complicating factor from the subject. 

No undisputed proof has yet appeared of the relationship 
between any American and any Asiatic language.* This fact, 
coupled with the extreme diversity of Indian speech, is one of the 
strongest arguments for the great length of time that the Indian 
has occupied this continent. Linguistics thus adds its quota of 
evidence to the thesis reached on physical and cultural grounds. 

In Europe it has been possible to trace the early history of 
mankind by archeological means through the existence of strati- 
fied deposits. In the mouths of French caves and in favoured 
spots near springs or rivers, man dwelt continuously or succes- 
sively and has left records of his occupancy in his artifacts and the 
bones of his quarry. Naturally, remains of the latest period are 
on top, those of earlier times below. Here is history written all 
unconsciously, just as the refuse heaps of a modern city present 
objectively and unwittingly its industrial development; layers 
containing broken harness and carts gradually give way to early 
types of automobile, and the successive stages of the development 
of the motor industry could be worked out by an archeologist 
from some other planet with the aid of deep and successive layers 
of refuse. Fragments of pottery would show the advance—or 
degeneration—of our household ware; increasing scarcity of pen- 
nibs would indicate the use of some other means of writing; orange 
or lemon seeds would attest the importation of foreign foods; the 
disappearance of the corset-bone would throw light on change in 
costume; the whole range of a people’s ordinary activities is re- 
corded, without the personal bias of a chronicler, in the refuse 
heaps of a settlement. 


1The most radical, and admittedly tentative, scheme is by Sapir who reduces the 
stocks to six associated groups. E. Sapir, ‘‘Central and North American languages” 
(Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th edition, 1929, V, 138-140). 

*Franz Boas, Handbook of American Indian languages (Bureau of American 
Ethnology, bulletin 40, Washington, 1911), 74. See also A. L. Kroeber, ‘‘North 
America: Ethnology” (Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th edition, XVI, 505). 

’Aurélien Sauvageot in an article entitled ‘‘Eskimo et Ouralien” (Journal de la 
Société des Américanistes de Paris, XVI, 1924, 279-316) concluded that Eskimo was 
related to the Ural-Altaic stock. 
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In Canada there has been comparatively little detailed archzo- 
logical work. Wintemberg excavated intensively a site in 
Oxford county, Ontario,' giving an objective view of the food 
resources and of the manufacturing processes of the horticultural 
peoples resident there before the white man came. Both in the 
east and in the west there have been detailed but limited excava- 
tions by Smith,? but the surface of the Dominion has not been 
scratched scientifically. Unfortunately, however, the curio-hunter 
has been all too active, particularly in southern Ontario and 
Quebec, with the result that graves have been opened, refuse heaps 
dug casually, in hope of finding some article that might adorn a 
mantlepiece, but heedless of the irreparable damage done by such 
thoughtless excavation. In several parts of the country, artifacts 
have been unearthed obviously belonging to different techniques, 
but stratified deposits have not yet been discovered in southern 
Canada. 

A wealth of archzological material is preserved in Canadian 
museums, providing sources for intensive study of conditions in 
pre-European times, though too often its value is lessened by lack 
of specific data as to the location of the find. An Ontario Provin- 
cial Museum was established many years ago and became impor- 
tant in the ’80’s under the directorship of David Boyle, who was 
able to obtain extensive collections as well as to publish an annual 
archeological report. The National Museum at Ottawa and the 
Royal Ontario Museum at Toronto have also large collections, and 
there are smaller museums in different parts of the country. 

Though absent in southern Canada, stratified deposits occur 
in the Arctic. Not only have the same sites been occupied during 
periods of sufficient length to give time for cultural development, 
but the frozen ground has preserved artifacts and, generally 
speaking, kept them in sequence. Thus it has been possible to 
conduct excavations similar in type to those of Europe. The most 
important work has been done by the Danish Fifth Thule Expe- 
dition,? of which the results are now being published in Copen- 


1W. J. Wintemberg, Uren prehistoric village site, Oxford county, Ontario (National 
Museum of Canada, bulletin 51, anthropological series 10, Ottawa, 1928). 

*H. I. Smith, “Archaeology of the Thompson river region, British Columbia,” (Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, memoirs II, 1900, 401-442) and Archaeology of the 
gulf of Georgia and Puget Sound (Ibid. 1V, 1909, 301-442). Also H. I. Smith and W. J. 
Wintemberg, Some shell-heaps in Nova Scotia (National Museum of Canada, bulletin 
47, anthropological series 9, Ottawa, 1929). 

’For a general account of the work accomplished see Knud Rasmussen, ‘‘The fifth 
Thule expedition, 1921-24” (Geographical journal, LX VII, no. 2, 1926, 123-138). 
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hagen. The monographs that have already appeared rank among 
the finest pieces of anthropological research, both in the realms of 
archeology and ethnology. Without going into detail, it is im- 
possible to give an adequate impression of the meticulous care 
shown in this work; it must suffice to say that a development of 
Eskimo culture has occurred, and the distribution of it can be 
mapped out with tolerable accuracy.! 

The Eskimo overlap from America both to Asia? and to 
Greenland. Thus archeological investigations in the vicinity 
of Bering strait, aimed to throw light on early migrations 
to America, have shown the intricacies of Eskimo cultural develop- 
ment without fulfilling their main purpose. In the other corner 
of the continent, efforts have been made to prove Scandinavian 
influences. Stefannson believed that a strain of European 
ancestry could be recognized in the physical characteristics’ of 
the Coronation gulf people, a thesis not generally accepted. 
Stone shelters in Labrador were thought to be of Norse construc- 
tion, but more careful investigation indicates that they are merely 
part of an archaic Eskimo culture, the makers of which were driven 
out by the modern inhabitants.* 

Other phases of Indian life within the scope of anthropology 
include both technological processes and artistic studies, such as 
those of art and music. British Columbia art, of which the totem 
pole is the best-known illustration, is a distinctly Canadian develop- 
ment, though influenced slightly by Asia. The motifs are so 
highly, though systematically, conventionalized that their iden- 
tification is by no means simple, an instance of extreme sym- 
bolism.5 The totem poles themselves are heraldic posts, of which 
each design indicates some experience of an ancestor of the person 
erecting the post. Family pride combines with carpentry and 
artistic skill in their production; the contact of cultures and the 
breaking-down of old beliefs makes for their decay. Art and 
handicraft blend in the making of baskets, of which the finest 


1Therkel Mathiassen, Archaeology of the Central Eskimos (Report of the Fifth 
Thule expedition, 1921-24, IV, parts 1 and 2, Copenhagen, 1927). 

2The Yuit of north-east Siberia are an Eskimo people. 

*See, e.g. Vilhjalmur Stefannson, ‘The ‘blond’ Eskimos” (Harper's magazine, vol. 
156, Jan., 1928, 191-198). 

4‘Therkel Mathiassen, ‘‘Norse ruins in Labrador?”’ (American anthropologist, XXX, 
no. 4, Oct.-Dec., 1928, 569-579). 

5Franz Boas, The decorative art of the Indians of the North Pacific coast (American 
Museum of Natural History, bulletin, IX, 1897, article 10). 
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Canadian types come from the interior of British Columbia.! 
The symbolism and spread of motifs has been studied in the east 
to a certain extent,? and there is considerable widely scattered 
literature on the designs of the Plains Indians. Another field in 
which art and industry meet is that of bead-work, a form of decor- 
ation that largely replaced the use of porcupine quills.’ 

The study of Indian music calls for even greater technical 
knowledge than that of art. Musical instruments were limited in 
number, but there was no lack of songs, of which a considerable 
number survive to the present day. The most extensive collection 
from Canada consists of a series made by Jenness among the 
Eskimo of Coronation gulf;* other material, much of it recorded 
with the aid of a phonograph, is to be found in the National 
Museum at Ottawa. In musical circles there has been a tendency 
in recent years to adapt Indian themes to modern requirements. 

Traditions and legends have been recorded from all parts of 
Canada, sufficient to give a general picture of the folk-lore of the 
people. Though the value of these as direct historical records is 
slight, mythology reflects clearly and objectively the sentiments 
and psychology of the people. It is a useful criterion to judge the 
spread of cultural influence; it throws light, moreover, on the 
conservatism or the receptiveness of communities to new stimuli. 
Finally, there remains the study of folk-lore from the standpoint 
of literature and literary form.§ 

There is thus in Canada a large amount of information on 
various phases of Indian life, suitable both for intensive study 
within the Dominion and for comparative problems elsewhere. 
Its quantity seems at first positively overwhelming, its deficiencies 
are not immediately apparent. But if one wishes to work out the 
distribution of a theme or an art motif there are sure to be tribes 


1On the art and handicraft of this industry, cf. H. K. Haeberlin, James A. Teit and 
Helen H. Roberts, under the direction of Franz Boas, Coiled basketry in British Col- 
umbia and surrounding region (Bureau of American Ethnology, 41st annual report, 1919- 
1924, Washington, 1928, 119-484). 

2F.g., by Frank G. Speck, The double-curve motive in north-eastern Algonkian art 
(Geological Survey of Canada, memoir 42, anthropological series 1, Ottawa, 1914). 

8A detailed and valuable work on beads is by William C. Orchard, Beads and 
beadwork of the American Indians (Heye Foundation, contributions, XI, New York, 
1929). 

4D. Jenness and Helen H. Roberts, Songs of the Copper Eskimos (Report of the 
Canadian Arctic Expedition 1913-18, XIV, Ottawa, 1925). 

‘Paul Radin, Literary aspects of North American mythology (Geological Survey of 
Canada, museum bulletin 16, anthropological series 6, Ottawa, 1915). 
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about which no detailed information is forthcoming. Much has 
been irreparably lost, much is passing every day, and anthropolo- 
gists are faced with the problem of trying to do the work now or 
never. In few subjects is there the same need for urgency; in few 
subjects is there such a limited number of workers. These facts 
must be remembered in considering what has been accomplished in 
relation to what has been omitted. 

Concentration upon field work served as reason—or at any 
rate as excuse—for failure to summarize and harmonize re- 
searches. The non-specialist was formerly bewildered, not 
knowing where to find material, and deterred by the intricacies of 
detailed reports upon minor phases of some particular tribe. This 
criticism of anthropology has been made so often that it may well 
become a tradition, regardless of the general summaries that have 
appeared in recent years. In 1907, the Bureau of American 
Ethnology published a two volume encyclopzdia' consisting of 
brief, authoritative statements upon all Indian tribes north of 
Mexico, together with a glossary of the names by which they were 
known at different periods, as well as articles on most phases of 
indigenous culture. About the same time a series of essays 
dealing exclusively with the ethnology of Canada appeared in one 
of the archeological reports of the Ontario Department of Edu- 
cation.2. Clark Wissler of the Natural History Museum in New 
York published his American Indian in 1917, the most reliable 
general treatment of the subject yet available. With a vast 
amount of detail, it gives a lucid and pertinent summing-up of the 
principal work done by anthropologists in the two Americas. For 
those wishing more popular accounts, there are treatises by 
Verrill* and Radin,® as well as a series of handbooks on different 
areas published by the American Museum of Natural History. 
For a few characteristic tribes there are admirable life histories, 
each written in readable style by a competent authority.* Finally, 
mention should be made of the articles in the last edition of 


1Frederick Webb Hodge (ed.), Handbook of American Indians north of Mexico 
(Bureau of American Ethnology, bulletin 30, Washington, 1907). 

*Ethnology of Canada and Newfoundland (Annual archaeological report 1905, being 
part of appendix to the report of the minister of education, Ontario, Toronto, 1906, 
71-249). 

3Clark Wissler, The American Indian (New York, 1917). 

4A. Hyatt Verrill, The American Indian, North, South and Central America (New 
York, 1927). 

’Paul Radin, The story of the American Indian (New York, 1928). 

Elsie Clews Parsons (ed.), American Indian life (New York, 1922). 
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the Encyclopedia Britannica... No longer is the statement true 
that anthropology has done nothing for the general student.? 

Time alone will tell whether or not the work accomplished will 
suffice to give to future generations an understanding of the 
peoples whose languages have left their indelible imprint upon the 
place names of Canada. Much will depend upon the next twenty 
years; if, during that period, detailed studies can be made of 
tribes whose culture is fast disappearing, an appreciable amount of 
first-class research will be accomplished. But the time is short 
and the urgency of field work must remain the crying need of 
anthropology in Canada. 

T. F. McILwRaItTH 


1Especially the articles ‘‘North America: Ethnology’ by A. L. Kroeber (XVI, 
503-507) and ‘‘North America: Archzology’”’ by F. W. Hodge (XVI, 507-516). 

2Much of the more important scientific material is found in museum publications 
and journals. Especially important are the publications of the American Museum of 
Natural History, the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, the United 
States National Museum, the Bureau of American Ethnology, the Peabody Museum, 
the Field Museum, the University of California, and the National Museum of Canada. 
The journals devoted wholly or largely to American anthropology include: American 
anthropologist, Journal of American folk-lore, American journal of physical anthropology, 
Journal de la Société des Américanistes de Paris, and Proceedings of the International 
Congresses of Americanists. 
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L’ administration de la Nouvelle-France: L’administration générale. By 

GusTAvE Lanctot. Paris: Honoré Champion. 1929. Pp. 169. 
THIS monograph makes a substantial contribution to our knowledge of 
the mechanism by which old Canada was governed. Among other excel- 
lent qualities it has the merit of keeping close to the subject. There are 
no long, historical excursions, ostensibly designed to provide the reader 
with a “background”’, as in most books of this type. The author’s task 
has been to tell who the administrators of New France were, what they 
were supposed to do, what they did, and how they did it. He has per- 
fomed this task concisely, accurately, and with scrupulous observance of 
the rules which writers in the field of institutional history ought to obey, 
but all too frequently do not. 

New France, during the century preceding her collapse, was ruled by 
a governor, an intendant, and a sovereign council. M. Lanctot devotes 
one or more chapters to each of these three authorities. The bounds of 
their respective jurisdictions were by no means clear, and probably the 
home government never intended them to be; but M. Lanctot has 
achieved considerable success in untangling the skein, and has given us 
as unblurred a picture as the actualities allow. Much of the confusion 
has arisen from the divergence between what the commission of a gov- 
ernor, or intendant, enjoined him to do, and what each of these officials 
found himself able to do without trenching on the prerogatives of the 
other. Naturally they often came to disagreement, usually in good 
temper but not always. In such cases, they bombarded the king and 
the minister of marine with dépéches of pitiless length setting forth their 
respective interpretations. Happily, by the time the royal answer was 
received, the controversy had in most instances been ironed out or 
forgotten. 

M. Lanctot’s chapter on the office of the intendant is especially inter- 
esting and valuable. In thirty pages he surveys the functions of this 
post and puts things in their right perspective. Incidentally, he points 
out that some intendants were given considerably more authority than 
others—a fact which has not hitherto had sufficient emphasis On the 
other hand, the author drops now and then into the pitfall of taking the 
words of the intendant’s commission and instructions too literally. The 
royal arm lost much of its strength when extended over the thousand 
leagues which lie between Versailles and Quebec. Arréis du roi some- 
times went unregistered in New France, or were registered and forgotten. 
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M. Lanctot tells us (p. 64) that the intendants granted lands to habitants 
when the latter were unable to secure them from the seigneurs. Auth- 
ority to do this was given the intendants by the Arréts of Marly (1711), 
to be sure; but the haphazard way in which these decrees were admin- 
istered is apparent to anyone who has looked into the matter. The 
author probably goes too far, moreover, in his declaration that the 
intendant “‘did not hesitate to change the wording of contracts and to 
alter their customary provisions."" There were limits to what he could 
do in this direction. On one occasion, Raudot begged Pontchartrain 
for authority to make certain modifications, not of great account, but he 
never obtained it. 

In the chapters on the sovereign council there is not much in this 
book beyond what has already been published, with more detail, in 
Raymond Cahall’s volume (The sovereign council of New France, New 
York, 1915). Discussion of the council’s varied powers is so rigidly 
condensed into twenty-seven pages by M. Lanctot that it becomes little 
more than a bare enumeration. Nevertheless, the author finds an oppor- 
tunity to clear up certain apparent contradictions which hitherto have 
perplexed students of the jurisprudence of the old régime (e.g., pp. 118- 
119). 

It seems strange, at first sight, to find in this monograph a chapter of 
twenty-three pages on ‘The participation of the people in the govern- 
ment.’’ The chapter, indeed, is mainly a chronicle of abortive attempts 
at popular participation. Yet M. Lanctot brings out the fact that there 
was more official consulting of the inhabitants than has been commonly 
recognized. On a good many occasions bodies of people were brought 
together, either of their own accord or by official invitation; but the 
share which these assemblies exercised in the determination of adminis- 
trative policy was next to negligible. 

M. Lanctot’s book is based largely on a careful study of the official 
records and correspondence. His text is fully buttressed with references, 
most of them to manuscript materials. A good bibliography is appended. 

WILLIAM BENNETT Munro 


Select Documents in Canadian Economic History, 1497-1788. Edited by 
H. A. Innis. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1929. Pp. 
xxxiv, 581. 

As intimated in the preface to this volume, Professor Innis recognized 

that the fields of Canadian political and constitutional history had been 

pretty fully supplied with documentary material, while certain special 
features were still receiving attention at numerous competent hands. He, 
therefore, with others, had decided to devote some attention more par- 
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ticularly to the allied, but hitherto comparatively neglected, field of 
Canadian economic history. This very laudable purpose cannot fail to 
be of special interest to the rapidly increasing number of those who are 
awakening to the importance of Canada’s economic development—an 
interest which is certain to expand steadily for an indefinite future. 

Although the natural resources of Canada are both varied and exten- 
sive, the actual lines of their historic development are necessarily confined 
to the available markets of the world on the one hand, and the facilities 
for bringing the products to effective exchange on the other. The other 
side of the problem involves a study of the chief available sources of 
manufactured goods to supply the most urgent needs of the Canadian 
settlers. Here the question which faced the early settlers was whether 
these outside supplies could be obtained with less effort on the part of the 
settlers than would be involved in the actual making of fair substitutes 
for them in the settlements. In this connection, it is interesting to note 
that the French Canadians, in particular, still supply themselves through 
their own activities with a much larger proportion of their actual means 
of life than do any other groups in the country. 

As in the case of the other colonies of the period, the joint national 
and international policies of the respective mother countries had very 
much to do with determining the primary basis and subsequent develop- 
ment of such a colony as Canada. 

The practical result of these combined forces was that, during prac- 
tically the whole of the French régime, Canadian interests were chiefly 
developed in two great lines, the fishing industry and the fur industry. 
Thus the chief documents presented in this volume are naturally arranged 
under these heads. The fishing and fur trades have determined the main 
lines of colonial economic development; the incidental or secondary 
interests, in both domestic and foreign trade, naturally fall into groups 
around these. Agriculture, furnishing the chief support of the general 
population was, nevertheless, more or less determined, as to the localities 
settled, by its relation to the two central interests of fishing and hunting. 
These interests also determined, still more definitely, the nature of the 
imports from abroad for the equipment of the Indian trade, and for the 
supply of the local fishing fleets. The rivalry between France and 
Britain naturally contributed some very special features to the conduct 
and outcome of the two chief trades. The geographic location of the 
different colonial settlements in America, French and British, the conse- 
quent promoting or retarding of the social, religious, and elementary 
political structure of these settlements, the primary requirements of 
trade, exchange, and transportation, and especially the seasonal condi- 
tions of the animal life on which the two chief industries were founded, 
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all contributed important features in the colonial developments of those 
early years. 

We have here, then, the determining factors of the framework into 
which the various documents must be fitted. The documents, which 
Professor Innis has brought together, fairly adequately represent the 
various lines of interest and the comparative stage of development in the 
field which he has chosen. 

In the grouping of the documents which have been selected, there is, 
doubtless, room for some variation in judgment. It is a matter of some 
importance, for instance, as to whether the presentation of the history 
of the Maritime Provinces, in the period following the Treaty of Utrecht, 
1713, should require the arranging of the documents in two distinct 
groups, French and English. Might it not have been better to group 
them together under one chronological arrangement? The very rivalry 
between the two national elements, as well as their occasional clandestine 
co-operation, gave character to their respective developments, and 
caused their distinctness to depend upon their relations to one another. 
Much of this must be lost or ignored by the separation, while, at the same 
time, numerous documents have to be presented with a more or less one- 
sided setting. However, it is equally true that there are corresponding 
advantages in simplicity of treatment, where the distinctly French and 
English documents are grouped separately. 

There is, however, one feature of the volume, which is a matter of 
considerable surprise, and that is the lack of an index. This is com- 
pensated in no adequate measure by an exceptionally full table of con- 
tents. The omission must militate against the extensive use of such a 
volume as a source of varied and detailed information for the relatively 
extensive field covered. Otherwise, the volume is to be highly com- 
mended as furnishing a valuable and permanent contribution to the 
more readily available sources of Canadian history. 


A. SHORTT 


From Quebec to New Orleans: The Story of the French in America: Fort 
De Chartres. By J. H. SCHLARMAN. Belleville, Illinois: Buechler 
Publishing Company. 1929. Pp. 569. 

Tus interesting work has the rather rare merit of being almost exactly 

what its title would lead an enquiring reader to expect. It certainly has 

one extension in space beyond the limits of its main title; and in time it 
stops short of what its sub-title might suggest. But neither extension 
nor abbreviation could lead students astray. For an extension to 

Acadia is inevitable when one is dealing with the whole problem of New 

France; while the American Revolution was such a decisively final act 
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of the great historic drama which France had been playing so long on 
the continental stage of North America that Napoleon’s absurdly cheap 
bargain sale of what was then a vast ‘‘Louisiana’’ is only the merest 
epilogue. The author takes a preliminary view of the earlier discoverers 
and explorers. But his real work begins with Champlain at Quebec and 
ends with the decisive capture of Vincennes by George Rogers Clark, 
who thus drove into the old, long line of posts between Quebec and New 
Orleans the sharp, thin end of the new, American, western wedge, to the 
ultimate exclusion of British, French, and Spaniards. The way in which 
the story of the intervening years, 1608-1779, is told is frankly stated by 
the author in his foreword (p. 7): ‘From Quebec to New Orleans is not 
intended to be an exhaustive history of the French colonies in America, 
or even in the Illinois country. I would call it a story, somewhat gos- 
sipy, though documented, or a cursory summary of the high points, of the 
interesting and at times unique occurrences, with just enough explan- 
ation to establish in the mind of the reader a logical and causal connection 
between events.’’ He certainly does not claim too much. For if his 
book is not a perfect specimen of Urquellengeschichtlichkeit, it is at least 
bien muni de documents on nearly every page, while verbatim quotations 
abound in the text. 

There is no bibliography, though nearly all the statements in the text 
are supported by references to primary or, more usually, to secondary 
sources. Not all the ‘‘secondaries’’ are of equal value. Gayarré’s 
account of Iberville’s fight in the Pélican against the Hampshire, the 
Hudson's Bay, and the Dering, in 1697 (p. 111) is wrong about the scene 
of action, which he places off Newfoundland, instead of in Hudson Bay, 
and it is quite inadequate from the naval point of view. Some of the 
other general histories quoted have been more or less superseded, while 
some which might have been used as safer guides are omitted. The best 
compendium of its kind in English—Professor Wrong’s Rise and fall of 
New France (Toronto, 1928)—probably appeared too late for the writer’s 
use. Some of the pictures might have been dated; while others, like the 
portraits of Jacques Cartier and Champlain (p. 16), might have had notes 
to say that no proved originals are known. The end maps are very 
interesting. And such footnotes as that on page 451 show what good 
use has been made of the magnificent archives belonging to the Dominion, 
the province of Quebec, and the archdiocese of Quebec. A formal biblio- 
graphy, more especially of original sources, would have been the ideal 
place for pointing out that, until the Peace of 1783, everything which 
required episcopal action, literally ‘from Quebec to New Orleans’, is 
still to be found recorded, in the original form, only among the archi- 
episcopal archives at Quebec. 
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The perennial and sorely vexed Acadian question is treated with 
every wish to be fair all round. But the chapter rightly headed as ‘“‘The 
tragedy of a people’”’ (pp. 312-327) does not make it clear that, though 
Lawrence was given large discretionary powers, he had no specific orders 
whatever for the expulsion of 1755, and that orders which would have 
prevented this expulsion were actually on their way out from England 
while the expulsion was going on. The American colonies were all in 
favour of expulsion. The Imperial government was not. The outbreak 
of what was then a great world war saved Lawrence from court martial 
and disgrace. 

The author’s desire to be impartial is extended even to ‘‘Hair-buyer 
Hamilton.’’ Yet he does not succeed in holding the balance quite so 
true as he certainly would have done if he had been able to read the 
evidence in favour of Hamilton, as it is marshalled in the March number 
of the CANADIAN HIsTorRICAL REVIEW by Mr. Nelson Vance Russell. 

But it would be both misleading and unfair to end upon an adverse 
note. For this very readable book may be strongly recommended as 
filling a real gap, of its own peculiar kind, and filling it very well indeed. 

WILLIAM Woop 


The Voyages of the Cabots and the English Discovery of North America under 
Henry VII and Henry VIII. By James A. WILLIAMSON. London: 
The Argonaut Press. 1929. Pp. xiii, 290. 

Dr. WILLIAMSON is to be congratulated upon the publication of this 

handsome volume printed on Japon vellum and bound in full calf. He 

has courageously placed all his sources at the beginning of the volume 
and invited his readers to peruse these before reading his own interpre- 
tations thereof. 

Some of these extracts, such as No. 2 relating to the English trade 
with Iceland, are quite new and very valuable. No. 19 is translated from 
the Spanish text of the Cabot map legend which leaves out the hour of 
the discovery. Under No. 35, from the Islario General of Santa Cruz, 
Dr. Williamson takes the liberty of identifying “‘Antonio’’ Caboto on one 
page with John and on the next with Sebastian, which is scarcely right. 
Santa Cruz knew that Antonio was Sebastian’s father and, consequently, 
must have meant Antonio for John alone. Santa Cruz is speaking of 
John’s knowledge of the strait between Greenland and the new land, a 
point the importance of which Dr. Williamson has overlooked. The new 
documents relating to the Anglo-Portuguese voyages are of interest, as 
are also those relating to the voyage of 1517. 

In describing the voyages of the Cabots, Dr. Williamson is, if any- 
thing, overcautious. He thinks Sebastian was probably born in Venice 
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between 1483 and 1486. His analysis of the Cabot patent is clearly 
erroneous. It states, for instance, that Cabot could sail ‘“‘to all parts, 
regions and coasts of the eastern, western and northern seas.” ‘He 
might go to the east, north and west’’, says Dr. Williamson, “‘but not to 
the south. South of what? Obviously of England!’ Such a deduction 
cannot be upheld. If the western ocean meant anything, it distinctly 
meant the Atlantic north, say, of the Tropic of Cancer. Having tied 
himself in this way, Dr. Williamson will not allow John Cabot to go south 
of England and he has difficulty in accepting a landfall “near Cape 
Breton.”’ He does so by adding that “Cabot faked his latitude in order 
to bring his landfall within the scope of his patent.” This is mere con- 
jecture, based on the erroneous conclusion drawn from the patent. 

Dr. Williamson finds even more difficulty in determining the landfall 
of the second voyage and finally he gives it up. He will not accept 
Greenland, as that expedition must have been in search of a north-west 
passage and took place in 1508-9. Wherever John Cabot may have 
landed in 1498, he proceeded ‘‘as far as the Delaware or the Chesapeake 
or perhaps a little farther.” 

The author contends that the voyage to Greenland by Sebastian was 
made later, since he must have ‘sailed before and returned after April 21, 
1509”, when Henry VIII came to the throne. He sailed to Cape Fare- 
well and then up the west coast of Greenland, was foiled by ice in July, 
and then, turning west, reached Bacalaos. This is the contention of Mr. 
G. P. Winship in his Cabot bibliography published in 1900. 

The main objection to such an expedition is the fact that, when 
Sebastian was proposed as a leader for another expedition in 1521, only 
twelve years later, the City Companies reported that they were informed 
he had never been in that land before! Again, the coast up which the 
expedition was proceeding when, on June 11, in 66° 30’, the crews mutin- 
ied, trended eastwards not westwards. The inscriptions on the map of 
1507 of Ruysch, who probably accompanied Cabot, are also all on the 
east coast of Greenland. It was quite in order in 1520 or thereabouts to 
speak of John’s (and Sebastian’s) second voyage as a search for the north- 
west passage, but in 1498 such a statement would have had no meaning 
since the existence of America was unsuspected. 

Dr. Williamson seems to reject the valuable evidence of the maps for 
the expedition of 1498 as well as the statements of Robert Thorne and 
Santa Cruz, who both declare that the English from Bristol discovered 
Greenland. Moreover, John Cabot’s landfall in 1498 must have been 
pretty far north since the Corte-Reals in 1501 found a broken gilt sword 
and some silver rings made in Venice among the Nasquapee Indians in 
Labrador. That Greenland was originally called Labrador admits of no 
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dispute, and we are distinctly told that it was Fernandes el Labrador who 
gave information of it to John Cabot. In 1497 it is probable from his 
landfall on Cape Breton that he had had to go fairly far south. Some 
vessels have proceeded as far as 20° to reach New York. This course 
had taken Cabot fifty-three days. From the evidence now printed by 
Dr. Williamson, ships from Bristol had visited Iceland in 1476, 1478, 
1479, 1481, 1486, and 1493. The course thither was, consequently, well 
known. What was more natural, therefore, than for Cabot in 1498 to 
proceed by way of Iceland, as Gomara tells us that he actually did do? 

The accounts, then, agree that he proceeded north along this coast 
until, in 66° 30’, on June 11, the crews mutinied and refused to proceed 
farther. He, therefore, came about and proceeded possibly as far south 
as the Chesapeake. It was here, I take it, that Thorne and his friend 
Eliot thought they should have gone on: and that, if the mariners had 
‘followed their pilot’s mind”’, the Indies had been ours. 

Dr. Williamson thinks the Antilles were deliberately placed north of 
the Tropic of Cancer as a warning-off of Henry VII. They occupy the 
same position on the Cantino, Canerio, and other maps of the time, and 
instead of the La Cosa map being sent to England, it is far more probable 
that Cabot’s map was sent toSpain. As it had no scale, it is incorporated 
on La Cosa’s as it stood, and the coast was made larger than the scale of 
La Cosa’s map. 

Dr. Williamson has a good deal that is new to say of the Anglo- 
Portuguese expeditions to which he has to attribute many discoveries in 
order to account for their presence on the maps of the time. There was 
possibly an expedition early in 1504 but it is surely doubtful whether it 
was in search of a north-west passage. 

On the whole the book makes interesting reading to one who has some 
acquaintance with the subject, but Dr. Williamson's method seems to be 
inspired in part by that of the late Henry Harrisse, who was fond of 
adopting an hypothesis and following it out till the result was zero. 
Unfortunately for the reader he used to insert these calculations in his 
books. Dr. Williamson does not go as far as this, but his conclusions are 
usually ‘‘presumptive.”’ In such a subject as this, perhaps such a method 
is advisable in order to encourage fresh researchers. No doubt in time 
more material will be found to enable conclusions to be reached of a more 
definite nature. Meanwhile, Dr. Williamson's volume will stand as the 
fullest account of this period. 


H. P. BIGGAR 
Origin of the Strait of Anian Concept. By GEorRGE E. Nunn. Philadel- 
phia: Privately printed. 1929. Pp. 36 


1 


TuHIs monograph is concerned with the investigation of the origin of the 
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name ‘‘Anian” and ‘ts application to a strait separating Asia and America 
which later became synonymous with the north-west passage. Em- 
phasizing the necessity of considering the subject by ‘“‘blending’’ the 
accounts of Asiatic and American exploration, the author proceeds to 
show that to the Ptolemaic world with its 180° were added 60° for Marco 
Polo’s discoveries, *nd 30° more to include Zipangu (Japan). This 
placed Japan 270° e: st of the prime meridian passing through the Can- 
aries. But Columbus with his short degree concluded that the extremes 
of the Asiatic mainland were about 1,100 leagues west, and Japan only 
700 leagues west, of the Canaries. After the discovery of America the 
result was to make America a part of Asia. Whilst the geographers dis- 
puted the matter, which depended in great part on the length of the 
degree, Sir Humphrey Gilbert with good, practical sense pointed out 
that, were the two continents joined, their fauna should be similar. 
Slowly the conviction of a separation between them made headway. 
The first map to show such division by the strait of Anian was that of 
Bolignino Zaltieri of 1566, which is reproduced as a frontispiece. The 
author discusses the origin of the name and traces it to Marco Polo’s 
‘Ania’, which, however, he argues was completely changed in its location 
and placed far to the north-eastward. And, as the conclusion of the 
whole matter, he claims that Gastaldi invented the concept of the strait 
of Anian and made a map—which, however, is now lost—showing it, and 
that Zaltieri copied it in his map of 1566. 

The absence of maps to show the varying theories renders the work 
very difficult to follow, for while dozens are referred to, only five are 
reproduced. And there is not even the ordinary travesty of an index. 

F. W. Howay 


Sesquicentennial ( elebration of Captain Cook's Discovery of Hawait (1778- 
1928): Held in the Hawaiian Islands, August 15 to 21, 1928. By 
ALBERT PreRcE Taytor. Honolulu: Captain Cook Sesquicen- 
tennial Commission and the Archives of Hawaii Commission. 1929. 
Pp. 101. 

This volume is the report of the Captain Cook Sesquicentennial Com- 

mission setting forth in detail the ceremonies connected with the com- 

memoration of the discovery in January, 1778, of the Sandwich (Ha- 
waiian) islands by Captain Cook, and of his death there in February, 

1779. Profusely illustrated, it offers a connected and complete pictorial 

record of the event and, in the text, a full account of the various cere- 

monies of the week, August 15-21, 1928, with a synopsis of many of the 
addresses delivered at the different functions. Outstanding amongst the 
papers read on this historic occasion was one by Sir Henry Newbolt on 
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“Captain Cook and the Sandwich islands.’’ It will be found in its 
entirety on pages 58-61. Another noteworthy address upon the life and 
work of Captain Cook which is given in its complete form (pp. 44-46) is 
that by Sir Joseph Carruthers, K.C.M.G.—the representative of Aus- 
tralia and a recognized authority on Captain Cook—delivered at the 
monument to the great navigator at Kaawaloa (where he was killed) on 
Kealakekua bay. The addresses by Governor Farrington and the 
Honourable Dwight F. Davis, secretary of war, are also set out in full on 
pages 24-28. A synopsis of the address by the representative of Canada 
upon ‘Hawaii and the Pacific northwest” is on pages 30-31. It is under- 
stood that the archives commission of Hawaii intends to issue a separate 
volume which will contain in full, as a permanent record, all the addresses 
delivered and the papers read in this commemoration. 


F. W. Howay 


A Century at Chignecto: The Key to Old Acadia. By Wit R. Birp. 

Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1928. Pp. x, 245. 
CHIGNECTO well deserves a monograph all to itself. The isthmus was a 
gathering place for the Indian tribes; it was used as a road by the 
Acadians in transporting supplies to Louisbourg v4 Baie Verte; and, from 
1744 to 1755, it was strategically important as a French base for military 
operations against the English in the peninsula. Soon after the founding 
of Halifax, the English built Fort Lawrence on the hither side of the 
Missaquash, which formed the boundary of Acadie, and the French built 
the far stronger fort of Beauséjour on the other side. Beauséjour was 
taken by Monckton in 1755, re-named Fort Cumberland, and held by 
the English until the end of the war. It gave its name to the adjacent 
county in Nova Scotia. 

Mr. Bird’s aim is distinctly popular. Because “the average history 
is shunned by our youth”’, he wants to write something that will attract 
the young Canadian. Unfortunately, the serious student of history will 
not be so served. In his preface, Mr. Bird writes: ‘I have searched 
most carefully for facts from all available sources’’, but the sources are 
not named. A brief list of his authorities in the preface, or in an ap- 
pendix, would not have repelled ‘‘our youth’’, and it would have been of 
real value to the historian. As it is, the cautious reader is unable to 
check Mr. Bird’s statements by reference to the originals. The second 
volume of Murdoch has been used, and the diaries of Winslow and 
Thomas; but authority for many confident statements is greatly to be 
desired. The provenance of the orderly book quoted in chapter XV and 
its present whereabouts would be of general interest. Mr. Bird, how- 
ever, deserves credit for assembling so many facts about Chignecto within 
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the covers of one volume. It should have been revised by some one 
conversant with French, for the spelling of the French proper names is 
eccentric; for example, ‘“‘Le Loutre”’ is always ‘“‘La Loutre.’”’ And such 
inaccuracy seems to cast ominous conjecture on statements of fact. 
ARCHIBALD MACMECHAN 


Loyalists in East Florida, 1774 to 1785. By WiLtBuR HENRY SIEBERT. 
Two volumes. (Publication of the Florida State Historical Society, 
number IX.) Deland, Florida: The Florida State Historical 
Society. 1929. Pp. xiii, 263; x, 431; maps and illustrations. 

Mr. C. P. ROLLINS and the Yale University Press have given a most 
imposing and dignified form to this commemoration of little-remembered 
North American history. Professor Siebert of the Ohio State University 
has accomplished a vast labour, as any reference to his volumes will 
reveal. He devotes the first volume to his narrative of East Florida from 
1774 to 1785 and to his bibliographical notes. In the second volume, 
after a brief introduction, he prints and edits most painstakingly the 
documents relating to these Loyalists and to their claims, and supple- 
ments them with additional notes, chiefly biographical. Working largely 
from the manuscript sources at Washington and London, he has told the 
story of the Loyalist colony during the American Revolution and up to 
the conclusion of the unsuccessful effort to prevent the surrender to 
Spain. His method is that of a chronicler, but detailed tables of chapter 
contents assist in the discovery of the main topics of his story. Its chief 
interest lies in its unique quality. East Florida was not only a loyal 
colony itself, but was the refuge for Loyalists driven successively from 
the Carolinas and Georgia, and in the end it was relinquished to Spain. 
An important fraction of the prospective exiles had their wealth in slaves 
as well as in other goods, and this narrowed down the possibilities of their 
future destination, for the Spaniards provided an almost negligible 
market. Most of the Loyalists went to the Bahamas, back to the 
southern states, or over into the lower Mississippi basin. Smaller num- 
bers went to Jamaica and other West Indian islands, to Great Britain, 
and to Nova Scotia. William Brown, the commissioner for evacuation, 
calculated that, of 3,398 whites and 6,540 negroes who came under the 
official regulation, 725 whites and 155 negroes went to Nova Scotia. 

It is this movement which has its importance for readers of the 
CANADIAN HIsTORICAL REviEW. Familiar names occur among the 
officials concerned with it and with East Florida affairs—Sir Guy 

Carleton, Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Morse, Major-General Augustine 

Prevost (father of Sir George), Richard Oswald, William Knox (later 

agent for New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island), and Sir James H. 
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Craig (later governor-general of Canada). Three communities in the 
Maritime Provinces owed their nuclei to the evacuation of Loyalist regi- 
ments—Rawdon township, Halifax county, to the Royal North Caro- 
lina Regiment; St. Mary’s Bay to the Carolina King’s Rangers; and 
Stormont on Country Harbour to the South Carolina Royalists. A few 
individual Loyalists who came to Nova Scotia emerge in the narrative 
and claims—the three Fannings: Lieutenant-Colonel John, who settled 
at Argyle, Nova Scotia; Colonel David, who settled in King’s county, 
New Brunswick, and later moved to Digby, Nova Scotia; and Colonel 
Edmund, who became lieutenant-governor of Prince Edward Island; 
Thomas Courtney of Shelburne, Nova Scotia; John Brown of Rawdon 
township, Nova Scotia; and James Gordon of Musk Wash, New 
3runswick. 

Mr. Siebert is, of course, considerably indebted to H. E. Egerton’s 
The royal commission on the losses and services of American Loyalists, and 
to that valuable, but difficult-to-use, Second report (1904) of the Ontario 
Bureau of Archives, which for some reason is not included in the descrip- 
tive bibliography, frequently as it is quoted in footnotes. Faulty as the 
latter volume is, Mr. Siebert’s volumes will be a supplement to it for 
students of Canadian history rather than vice versa, and they will explain 
why the commissioners in Canada heard so many claims on behalf of 
Loyalists in the Bahamas. Those who have occasion to use Mr. Siebert’s 
necessarily rare volumes should be warned that the indexes are extensive, 
but not infallible. They have some odd omissions and some misdirec- 
tions. In view of the immense labour involved in so elaborate a work 
with so elaborate an apparatus, the mention of this is a warning, not a 
serious criticism. Inthe same category of inevitable oversight is ‘‘knight 
of the bath” (II, 92n), but it was a little surprising to find the 1867 
edition of Morgan's Sketches of celebrated Canadians cited as a biographical 
reference for Carleton, with no mention of the Dictionary of Canadian 
biography or of the standard biographies. 


J. BARTLET BREBNER 


The Turning Point of the Revolution, or Burgoyne in America. By 
HoFFMAN NICKERSON. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1928. Pp. x, 500. 

Tue author has had war experience as a staff officer in the American 

Expeditionary Force. He seems to have studied Burgoyne’s campaign 

with exceptional care and with every advantage to be derived both from 

the original evidence and from a knowledge of the ground. He gives a 

good bibliography. His appendices are illuminating. And he evidently 

wishes to be fair. He shows Germain as the worst war minister that 
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England ever had, while he also shows the disadvantages under which 
Clinton, Howe, and Burgoyne suffered. His narrative is interesting to 
Canadians on account of Burgoyne’s doomed invasion from Canada, the 
references to Carleton and to frontier questions generally. His book 
may be recommended as a careful study of its special subject from a very 
comprehensive point of view, by a skilled observer who has spared no 
pains to work every important detail into its proper place as a correlated 
part of a very complex whole. 

There are only two points of adverse criticism that can be fairly 
urged: the first is a major point, the other a comparatively minor one. 
The major point is the absence of all direct references from specific state- 
ments in the text to specific substantiation by the original evidence men- 
tioned in the bibliography. There are neither footnotes nor numbered 
references to any guides anywhere else; and this is all the stranger because 
of the references given in the excellent appendices. The comparatively 
minor point is the omission from the bibliography of that very readable 
book, Gentleman Johnny Burgoyne (Indianapolis, 1927), which was writ- 
ten by a well-qualified authority, F. J. Hudleston, librarian of the War 
Office, and which was duly noticed in the CANADIAN HIsTORICAL REVIEW 
and in many other periodicals on the other side of the Atlantic as well as 
in the United States and Canada. 


WILLIAM Woop 


The Indian Wars of Pennsylvania: An Account of the Indian Events in 
Pennsylvania, of the French and Indian War, Pontiac’s War, Lord 
Dunmore’s War, the Revolutionary War, and the Indian Uprising 
from 1789 to 1795: Tragedies of the Pennsylvania Frontier. By 
C. HALE Sree. Harrisburg, Pa.: The Telegraph Press. 1929. 
Pp. 793. 

In this lengthy volume, which has much in common with the numerous 

New England local histories of the last century, the author proceeds at 

once to expound the importance of Pennsylvania’s history: ‘We read 

the history of Greece, of Rome, of England. Why should we neglect the 
history of the great race that roamed the hills and vales of Pennsyl- 
vania?”’ Seldom does he advance beyond the local point of view until 
he comes to the period of the Revolution, and here he shows the limita- 
tions of a rather flamboyant provincialism. The New Englander is 

roundly abused for ‘‘his trickery and failure to recognize in the Indian a 

title to the land of himself and his fathers” (p. 66); while, because of 

their tolerance, the Lutheran Swedes are said to have had ‘‘far more to 
do with the moulding of American history than the Pilgrim Fathers’’ 

(p. 67). Of Braddock’s defeat he says: “It was the first step in American 
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independence. In the Providence of God, his defeat was one of the links 
in the chain of events that led to American independence,—that, out of 
that travail of blood and death on the banks of the Monongahela was 
born the greatest nation that ever stepped forth upon the stage of time” 
(p. 202). British scalp bounties are condemned as responsible for ‘‘the 
darkest chapter in the history of the world since men began to record 
events’ (p. 508), although the bounties offered by Pennsylvania for 
Indian scalps shortly afterwards did not seem to cast such a dark shadow 
on the pages of human history. 

The book is essentially a narrative, with little attempt at analysis, 
except for occasional moralizing. The Pennsylvania archives and 
Colonial records are the chief sources, but Irving’s Washington and a 
painting by West are cited on one occasion to prove a disputed point. 
Little or no attention is paid to trade or social relations between the two 
races. 

The volume contains a mine of information, which is made the more 
accessible by a very good index, but it is marred by the author’s lack of a 
sense of proportion, his provincialism, and his failure to show discrim- 
ination in his use of sources. 


R. O. MacFARLANE 


Simon Girty: The White Savage. By Tuomas Boyp. New York: 
Minton, Balch and Company. 1928. Pp. 252. 

TuIs is a typical example of book-making—of that kind of book-making 
which consists in “conveying” information laboriously gathered by 
another, slightly changing the terminology, sprinkling a little liveliness 
and an occasional bit of slang, and issuing the product under a catching 
title. While a somewhat formidable bibliography is given, practically 
everything in this volume, except a few mistakes of fact, is to be found 
in Butterfield’s History of the Girtys (Robert Clarke and Company, 
Cincinnati, 1890). This, however, is out of print, very rare, and cor- 
respondingly dear, and it was worth while to make the facts of the story 
accessible. 

And whata story! The son of an Irish immigrant, who was killed in 
a drunken frolic by an Indian, and of an English mother, whose second 
husband was burned at the stake by the Indians for killing the first 
husband’s slayer, Simon Girty was born not far from the present Harris- 
burg, in 1741, and was carried away by the Indians in 1756 with the rest 
of the family. He was delivered to the Senecas, and, having been adopted 
by them, he speedily mastered their language. Given up by the Indians 
in 1759, he returned to his native place and acted as an interpreter for 
years. A Pennsylvanian, he took the part of Virginia against his native 
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colony in the dispute as to boundaries, and, in 1774, joined Lord Dun- 
more’s general movement against the Indians. For a time allying him- 
self with the ‘‘Patriots’’, he soon left them for the ‘‘Tories”’, and there- 
after was a consistent and ardent Loyalist—although he is, by this 
American author, called a “traitor” for remaining loyal to his king. 
Leaving Fort Pitt with McKee and Elliott in 1779, he came to Detroit 
where he entered the public service as an interpreter, and thenceforth was 
wholly devoted to the cause of Britain. He took an active part in many 
expeditions, generally as leader of Indians, and he conducted himself as 
an Indian. But this author does justice to Simon Girty in his many 
attempts to save white captives from the stake; he might, too, to miti- 
gate the horror felt at that fate, have stated that Baptists were burned 
for heresy in England in the seventeenth century, and negroes for arson 
in New York, and women for murder of their husbands in England in the 
eighteenth. 

On the transfer of Detroit in 1796 under Jay’s Treaty, Simon Girty 
was the last to leave, swimming his horse to the Canadian shore. Having 
a small farm near Malden, he spent his latter days there, except for some 
two years during the War of 1812 when he sought refuge among the 
Indians on the Thames and on Burlington heights. He died in 1818, and 
was buried with military honours by a detachment of British troops from 
the neighbouring Fort Malden. 

Mr. Boyd takes pains as did Butterfield before him to correct many 
of the most monstrous stories about Girty. Some mistakes of fact appear, 
however. ‘The last quarter of the eighteenth century” was not ‘‘thirty 
years”: Henry Hamilton when in Detroit was not ‘‘Lieutenant-Governor 
of Canada”: Simon was not born at ‘“Chamber’s Mill”: by 1790 there 
had been more than two children born to him. But the most extra- 
ordinary mistake for an American to make is in the statement: ‘In one 
article of the Treaty between England and America, the former was given 
the right to all of the trading posts of the Great Lakes region as 
security until America had paid off her obligations to loyalists whose 
goods the government had taken.’”’” Of course, there is no such article 
in the Treaty of Paris, 1783, or in any treaty. 

WILLIAM RENWICK RIDDELL 


Documents relating to Detroit and Vicinity, 1805-1813. (Michigan His- 
torical Collections, volume xL.) Lansing: Michigan Historical 
Commission. 1929. Pp. 754. 

THE excellent series published by the Michigan Historical Commission 

now reaches its fortieth volume. As is the case with many of its pre- 

decessors, this volume has great interest for Canadians. It must be 
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remembered that Michigan was Canadian, de facto, for nearly forty years. 
Like its predecessors, too, this book is not one to be read casually, but 
is for reference. 

This volume is almost wholly concerned with Hull, the noted general, 
who held the command of the American troops in the western part of 
Upper Canada during the early months of the War of 1812. The post 
was sought by himself, largely on the ground of a knowledge of the geo- 
graphy of Canada derived from actual travel ‘‘from Quebec to their most 
distant settlements.”’ His silly and bombastic proclamation to Cana- 
dians on his invasion of Upper Canada, followed by his ignominious 
surrender to Brock, has made him a laughing-stock; and the ridicule is 
not mitigated by the farcical proceedings of the court martial which con- 
victed him of cowardice and neglect of duty and sentenced him to death, 
with an earnest recommendation for mercy, whereupon the execution was 
promptly remitted. His guilt may remain a matter of doubt, notwith- 
standing the efforts of his grandson, James Freeman Clarke, and his 
daughter’s Military and civil life of General Hull, as well as his recognized 
creditable conduct during the Revolutionary War; but no one can doubt 
his ability as an advocate—for he was a lawyer, as well as a soldier—who 
reads his defence at his court martial. 

The book begins with an admirable sketch of Hull’s life by the able 
editor, Mr. George N. Fuller; and then follow exact copies of documents 
dealing with the Detroit country from 1805 to 1813. Much appears of 
the dealings with the Indians of practically the same character as we find 
before the king had been supplanted by the president as ‘“‘Great Father’; 
there were the same troubles with ‘‘fire-water’’ and vagrant whites, and 
Indian and white human nature remained unchanged. Of more interest 
is the desertion to Michigan of negro slaves from Canada, which, coupled 
with the flight to Canada of negro slaves from the United States, resulted 
in the curious anomaly of soldiers who had been slaves enlisting on the 
British side at Niagara and on the American side at Detroit. 

By 1807, the anticipation of war with Britain becomes manifest and 
it was confidently expected that success would follow: it would be no 
great task—‘‘the people of Vermont will take care of the country from 
Niagara to the St. Lawrence.’’ The attitude of the Indians became of 
great importance—British emissaries were, of course, stirring them up. 
The capture by a small British force of Michilimackinac is shown by the 
documents here printed to have had a much greater effect than is usually 
ascribed to it. Immediately after this success, there was a very general 
movement on the part of the Indians to join the British; and it was his 


almost hysterical fear of Indian ferocity that played a great part in Hull’s 
determination to surrender. 
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It is rather a shock to claims as to the loyalty of Canadians at that 
period, to read that some fifty or sixty militiamen deserted to the Amer- 
ican army per day. So great was the accession that Hull confidently 
expected a desertion en masse. However, this disloyalty was mostly 
confined to the Western District as “‘the people of the other Districts were, 
in a great measure, old Tories who fled . . . during the Revolution.” 

The tendency inherent in humanity to attach blame to others is 
manifested in Lewis Cass, who lost no opportunity of defaming his 
superior. He said, too, that the fall of Niagara was due to the ‘‘most 
criminal negligence’’-—but then, he seldom approved of anyone but 
himself. 

The life of Hull will always be an interesting human document, and 
this volume enables all who will to form their own judgment. Like its 
predecessors, the book is well printed on good paper, the proof-reading is 
unexceptionable, and the binding equally satisfactory, while it is furnished 
with that great desideratum in a historical publication—a good index. 

WILLIAM RENWICK RIDDELL 


Samuel Cunard. By ARCHIBALD MACMEcHAN. (The Ryerson Cana- 
dian history readers. Edited by LORNE PiERCE.) Toronto: The 
Ryerson Press. 1929. Pp. 27. 

Tue founder of the Cunard line of steamships, one of the glories of the 

mercantile marine of the world, was a Nova Scotian, born and bred in 

Halifax. Why he has not hitherto found a biographer, and why Pro- 

fessor MacMechan has produced only a pamphlet of twenty-seven pages 

in large type is perhaps explained by his statement that ‘‘it took three 
months to burn the firm’s papers when the wharf was acquired by the 

Intercolonial Railway” (p. 15). 

Samuel Cunard was born in 1787. He was of Loyalist descent, 
German on his father’s side and Irish on his mother’s. He began life as a 
clerk in the civil branch of the engineering establishment, but there were 
plenty of business chances in Halifax in the days of the struggle with 
Napoleon, and Cunard soon set up in business, in partnership with his 
father, with a captured prize bought cheap. Everything to which he 
turned his hand prospered. He had thrift, honesty, force, and vision. 
He became one of the ruling political and commercial oligarchy, ‘‘but he 
seems to have taken little active interest in politics, even when the 
Reform agitation convulsed Nova Scotia, and it was noticed that Howe 
never attacked him”’ (p. 13). 

The first vessel to cross the Atlantic under steam propulsion was the 
Royal William in 1833, and first on the list of subscribers to the venture 


was Samuel! Cunard. In 1839, he formed a company which took the 
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first contract from the British government for the regular transportation 
of mails across the Atlantic by steam, and, in 1840, the first Cunarder 
made her voyage from Liverpool to Boston. In 1848, Cunard moved to 
London, where he died in 1865. The life story of this merchant prince, 
a quiet but imperious little man, not interested in many things outside 
his business, but keenly and imaginatively alive to everything which 
pertained to the commercial prosperity of Nova Scotia, is sketched by 
Professor MacMechan with his customary skill and lucidity. 


W. L. GRANT 


The Old Church in the New Dominion: The Story of the Anglican Church 
in Canada. By C. W. VERNON. London: Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. [1929]. Pp. 215. 

INTENDED in the first instance for use by summer schools and by leaders 

of mission study groups, this compendious book may well prove useful 

to the general reader. Innoother single volume will he be able to find a 

connected story of the Church of England in Canada during the two 

centuries of its existence. Apart from synod journals and the like, the 
author does not pretend to have had recourse to original sources. Of 
books by other writers, especially of biographies, he has made liberal use, 
unhappily, copying, here and there, errors as well as facts. Without 
detailing minor errors, which will doubtless be corrected in later editions, 
it is sufficient here to indicate certain points at which improvement might 
be made. The picture of the Henry Hudson window at St. Ethelburga’s, 
«Bishopsgate Street, London, together with the pages relating to it, might 
well be omitted, as they have really no connection with the story. Then 
too, the fact that the establishment and the endowments designed for the 
church in the North American colonies had their origin in England, not 
in the colonies, does not appear to have been fully apprehended by the 
author. The same thing has to be said about the control of the church 
being in England, not in the colonies, down to the year 1867; and also 
about the fact that the policy of the home government regarding the 
church in the colonies was generally not American or Canadian only, but 
Empire-wide in its scope and character. The truth of the existence of 
this control from London became abundantly clear in connection with 
the payment of stipends, the selection and consecration of bishops, and 
the consideration of the question of allowing the establishment of 
diocesan synods of any kind. Moreover, for the insistence that the 
synods should comprise representatives of the laity, credit is hardly 
allowed in the quarter where it belongs—to Bishop Strachan, who appears 
to have been the first British advocate of this new practice. Neither 
is mention made of the influence upon the course of events wrought by 
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Strachan’s summoning of a conference on the subject, to be held in 
Toronto in April-May, 1851. That was the first step taken in the 
desired direction, which was to lead to full attainment of synodical powers 
in 1857. 

When he comes to deal with the formation of the first ecclesiastical 
province, Canada, the author fails to appreciate the fact that, at the 
outset (1861), it was literally Canada alone—Canada East with Canada 
West. Nova Scotia and Fredericton were joined to it only in 1864, the 
year of the Charlottetown conference on Confederation. Strangely 
enough, these dioceses of the Maritime Provinces and those in the pro- 
vince of Quebec to-day form together the ecclesiastical province of 
Canada, whereas the old westerly portion is known at the present time 
as Ontario. The latter means no more than the six dioceses 
situate within the confines of “old Ontario.”” ‘‘New Ontario” belongs 
to the ecclesiastical province of Rupert’s Land, whose see city is 
Winnipeg. 

In the light of these remarks and of others that might be made, the 
author ought to revise his statement regarding the analogies which exist 
between ecclesiastical and political development in Canada. He will find 
too, probably, that the consolidation of Presbyterianism and of Method- 
ism respectively, which took place in the seventies and the eighties, was 
not without its effect in helping to bring about the formation of the 
Anglican general synod in 1890-1893. The man who is generally sup- 
posed to have been the principal leader in this movement was a former 
member of the ‘‘Auld Kirk’’, who left it in 1875 when the various branches 
of the Presbyterian family were reunited in the Presbyterian Church of 
Canada. 

Canon Vernon is surely chargeable with a misinterpretation when 
he writes, on page 117 of “‘acts of provincial legislatures in recognizing 
the Anglican Church in Canada as ‘the Church of England as by Law 
Established.’” The legislatures of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
formally established the church, but those of Lower and Upper Canada 
and that of reunited Canada never did. Hence, in old Canada, there 
never was an Anglican establishment any more than there is to-day in 
the Dominion. 

It the authorities responsible for the publication of the book will 
allow an index to be printed in the later editions, they will confer a 
benefit on both the general reader and on those for whom the book was 
especially prepared. On what they have obtained in such limited space 
and at such a low price, they and the author himself are to be con- 
gratulated. 


A. H. YounGc 
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A Heroine of the North: Memoirs of Charlotte Selina Bompas (1830-1917), 
Wife of the First Bishop of Selkirk (Yukon), with Extracts from Her 
Journal and Letters. Compiled by S.A. ARcHER. London: Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge; Toronto: The Macmillan 
Company of Canada. 1929. Pp. 187. 

Adventures in Service. By GreorGe C. F. Princie. Toronto: McClel- 
land and Stewart. 1929. Pp. 282. 

A Hatchet Mark in Duplicate. By A. C. GARRIOCH. 
Ryerson Press. 1929. Pp. vii, 282. 

LITTLE enough has been preserved of first-hand records of the life of the 

pioneers in the vast region that was the missionary episcopate of Bishop 

Bompas. He is described truly by the title of his autobiography, An 

apostle of the north, edited by Archdeacon Cody, and in his wife, whom he 

married in May, 1874, a few days after his consecration, he had a help- 
mate of like mould to himself. From her arrival in September, 1874, at 

Fort Simpson, on the Mackenzie river, until 1906, when the bishop died 

at Carcross, in Yukon territory, she faced with unfaltering courage and 

zeal conditions of living utterly different from those of her life in England 
and in Italy before her marriage. Bishop Stringer is surely justified in 
calling her “‘one of the heroines of the Church, one of the Saints of God.”’ 

Often the bishop and his wife suffered from scarcity of food and had to 

depend from day to day on the rabbit-snare and the fish-net. Not the 

least interesting of the pages of this book are those which tell of the 
conditions in Yukon territory during the gold rush, conditions which are 

also pictured in some of the chapters of Mr. Pringle’s book. From 1901 

to 1910, Mr. Pringle, who is now minister of Centennial United Church 

in Victoria, B.C., lived in a log cabin on a mountain side in the Klondike 

Creek district. After service as a military chaplain with the Canadian 

Cameron Highlanders in the Great War, he was for nine years a mis- 

sionary, travelling in a gasoline launch from one to another of the settle- 

ments and logging camps along the British Columbia coast. 

The missionary journeyings recorded in Mr. Garrioch’s book were by 
ox-cart across the plains, by canoe, and, in the winters, by dog-cariole. 
They began in the summer of 1874, when, as a youth of sixteen, Mr. 
Garrioch met Bishop Bompas for the first time, in Winnipeg. The title 
of this book, which tells his experiences as a missionary to the Indians in 
the Peace river country, is intended by Mr. Garrioch to indicate the plan 
on which he has written it, interweaving with autobiography an invented, 
romantic story which occupies in all only a few pages. 


Toronto: The 


In the auto- 


biographical pages, Mr. Garrioch has departed, as he announces in his 
preface, from the method he used in his second book, The far and furry 
north, published in 1925, by “giving the principal characters their real 
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names.”” This book is written in the same engaging manner as Mr. 
Garrioch’s two earlier books. His three books have interest as the 
expression of his devotion to his work as a missionary, and of the kind- 
liness and gentle, humorous shrewdness which characterize his writing. 
W. J. HEALY 


Sitka: Portal to Romance. By BARRETT WILLOUGHBY. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 1930. Pp. x, 233. 
Tuls is a charming book. It is not a history; but it contains history 
surcharged with romance. The author knows her Sitka and endeavours 
to impart to her readers some of the love that she feels for her childhood’s 
home. She has gone to Andrews’s Story of Sitka (CANADIAN HISTORICAL 
Review, IV, 177) for her facts and upon them she has thrown the 
glamour of romance. 

She recalls the ancient glory of Sitka when Shelikov dreamed of a 
great Russian colony in America and when his agent, Baranov, strove to 
change that dream into actuality. Wesee the foundries of Sitka casting 
bells for the Californian missions; its flour mills grinding wheat; its 
manufacture of shoes from Californian hides for Spanish California; its 
ship-building yards; and its fur trade when the flags of many nations 
floated to its breezes. We see the first lighthouse on the northern Pacific 
coast casting its beams from the cupola of Baranov’s log castle on Keekor. 

With her we stroll through the modern American town, but, through 
the things that are, we see the things that were. Again, the treacherous 
Thlingets eye the rising walls of Fort Archangel Gabriel; and soon the 
shrieks of the Sitka massacre strike our ears. We visit the Cathedral of 
St. Michael the Archangel, with its treasures laboriously brought over 
thousands of miles from Russia; we meet Von Resanoff, whose romantic 
and unfortunate love has been embalmed by Bret Harte; we seek out 
the old cemetery where lies the young Princess Maksoutka; and we see 
Baranov, not as the drunken sot of Washington Irving’s Astoria, but as 
a man of vision and energy. Then we meet interesting characters of 
more modern days—the priest Father Andrew, the fur traders, the 
pioneers and prospectors, and the Indian dancers and basket-weavers. 

The book will make an excellent introduction to the serious study of 
the history of southern Alaska, though the reader must make allowance 
for its romantic touches, and will do well to use as a companion volume 
Andrews’s Story of Sitka, and some chapters, as for example, chapter XIV, 
of Bancroft’s History of Alaska, dealing with Shelikov. It is well printed 
and contains some twenty-three fine half-tone views of interesting scenes 
in and around Sitka. 

F. W. Howay 
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King George V: A Sketch of a Great Ruler. By Sir GEORGE ARTHUR. 

London and Toronto: Jonathan Cape. 1929. Pp. 360. 
THE sub-title of this book almost puts it out of court. King George is 
an English gentleman, who has played his exacting and, at times, humil- 
iating part with such dignity and such a high sense of duty that he has 
won deep and wide-spread affection, and may well be called a great 
constitutional monarch. But “a great ruler’ he neither is nor could be. 
Besides, Sir George Arthur is one of those courtiers who constantly insult 
royalty in their apparently sincere attempt to extol it. When the com- 
monest acts of politeness are represented-as royal tact and imperial 
courtesy, one can only wonder what type of act Sir George would describe 
as his majesty’s ordinary good manners, and one pines for a life written 
more in the vein of Mr. Housman’s Augustus, Duke of Flamborough. But 
when the author can get away from his courtier-like attitude, he is both 
shrewd and well-informed, and gives us a considerable amount of very 
interesting gossip about the lesser figures. Some of his remarks about 
the foreign ambassadors in the years before the war and the king’s rela- 
tions to them are very enlightening; so also are his constant references 
to the bad blood between the German kaiser and the British court in and 
after the days of King Edward, an ill-feeling which was not without 
political importance. 


W. L. Grant 


Survey of International Relations, 1928. By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE, as- 
sisted by V. M. BouLTerR. Issued under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press. 1929. Pp. xi, 506; maps. 

Documents on International Affairs, 1928. Edited by JoHN W. WHEELER- 
BENNETT, with an introduction by Major-General Sir NEILL 
Matcotm. Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. Oxford: Oxford University Press. 1929. 
Pp. xiii, 254. 

To the annual Survey, which has already become indispensable to the 

students both of post-war history and international relations, the Royal 

Institute has added an annual volume of documents, the objects of which 

are, ‘first, to form a supplement to the Survey for each year, and, secondly, 

to provide an easy form of reference to the more important speeches, 
treaties, and other documents of the year.”’ 

The Survey for 1928 contains chapters on disarmament, the League 
of Nations and events in south-eastern Europe, the middle east, and 
China. There are few direct references to Canada, but these are of 
value. It is interesting, at this time, to compare the proportional ex- 
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penditure of Canada on armaments with those of other countries. 
Canada, with 4.705%, is near the bottom of the list, together with South 
Africa (3.16) and New Zealand (3.91). There is a six-page note ‘‘on the 
attitude of the Canadian Government towards the abortive Negotiations 
for a Treaty of Alliance between His Britannic Majesty’s Government in 
Great Britain and the Egyptian Government in 1927-28." There is 
also a brief account of Canada’s election to a seat on the council of the 
League in 1927: ‘‘Her success in 1927 set the final seal on her autonomous 
nationhood, and signified that the new condition of the British Empire 
had received the final approval of the League of Nations.” 
G. DE T. GLAZEBROOK 


Pulp and Paper-making in Canada. By J. W. SurpLey. Toronto: 

Longmans, Green and Company. 1929. Pp. viii, 139. 

THE development of the pulp and paper industry in the past thirty 
years, with its parallel development of hydro-electric power, is nothing 
short of a great industrial romance. The author, who is professor of 
chemistry at the University of Manitoba, has presented a very readable 
outline of that romance in this little book, made all the clearer to the 
reader by thirty-seven excellent descriptive illustrations and diagrams. 
The first chapters contain a description of the various kinds of paper- 
making materials, the kinds of paper manufactured, the nature of the 
forests and their pulpwood supplies. Then follows a chapter on forest 
fires and forest fire suppression. From this point, the author describes 
in detail the processes of manufacturing pulp and paper and sets forth in 
an array of statistics the importance of the industry to Canada. 

We find that the forested area of Canada is approximately one and 
one-third million square miles, but that only forty per cent. of this great 
area contains trees above five inches in diameter and only twenty per 
cent. contains saw timber, a condition chiefly due to the prevalence of 
forest fires. These fires have killed over five hundred people in Canada 
and rendered ten thousand people homeless, besides destroying property 
other than timber to the value of ten million dollars. 

How commonplace things are made is often a source of ignorance or 
mystery to the public. This refers particularly to paper and other 
objects of common household use made of cellulose. There will be much 
less excuse for such ignorance now that this book has appeared. It is 
written in simple, non-technical language and can be read at one sitting. 
It might well be placed in high schools for collateral reading, so that the 
oncoming generation of citizens might obtain a proper conception of 
Canada’s greatest manufacturing industry. 

The author makes several statements in regard to forest distribution 
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and the use of wood to which a forester could not subscribe. For exam- 
ple, white spruce is not the principal species used for pulpwood in eastern 
Canada (p. 34). It occurs only in places here and there in the forests of 
the east. Black spruce is the principal pulpwood species. Such inac- 
curacies from a chemist, however, can be overlooked by a forester, but 
inaccurate statements in a chemist’s own field are quite inexcusable, as, 
for example, that ‘“‘the soda process....is probably the most widely 
used pulp-producing process” (p. 57). The figures quoted by the author 
in another place (p. 138), contradict his statement. Very small quan- 
tities of soda pulp are produced in Canada, so small indeed, that they 
are not recorded separately in the official statistics but are grouped with 
the sulphate pulp. The greater portion of pulp produced by the world 
at large goes into news-print which is not derived from the soda process. 
C. D. Howe 


The Development of the Flour-milling Industry in the United States: With 
special reference to the Industry in Minneapolis. By CHARLES 
ByRON KUHLMANN. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1929. 
Pp. xvii, 349. 

Tuis is a very scholarly survey of the history of flour-milling in all parts 

of the United States from colonial times to the present day. It is well 

arranged, well documented, and it contains a good bibliography. One 
chapter in it (chapter VII) is of exceptional interest to Canadians, for it 
deals with the growth of the milling industry since 1890, in new centres 
west and east: namely, on the Pacific coast and at Buffalo. California 
was once a great exporter of wheat, but its comparatively greater advan- 
tage for fruit culture caused wheat-growing to move north into Oregon 
and Washington. Here flour-milling has arisen to mill local wheat, but 
it is not confined to a local market. The chief mills are at the seaports 
of Seattle, Tacoma, and Portland, because, in addition to the expanding 
market on the Pacific coast, the industry has a large overseas trade to 
the eastern states vid the Panama canal, and to the orient. Similar 
causes have aided the growth of Vancouver. The American market is 
secured by a tariff, but in the orient Canada and the Pacific states are 
keen competitors both for wheat and flour, with Canada gaining in recent 
years. Buffalo is the great new milling centre of the east, and here 
Canada’s interest is even closer; for she has provided the raw material 
of this growth. Buffalo began as a wheat storage centre; after the Civil 
War, it became a flour storage centre also, being the advance distribution 
point of the Minneapolis millers. Finally it became a milling centre. 
Since 1910 the growth of the industry has been very rapid, and many 
Minneapolis millers have erected mills there. Buffalo has cheap Niagara 
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power, and grain moves to it at very low rates from ports at the head of 
the Great Lakes. By location at Buffalo, Minneapolis millers, when 
their own wheat area was declining, put themselves in the direct line of 
the ever-increasing east-bound flow of Canadian grain. Why does 
Canadian grain take this route? (1) Because from Buffalo it can easily 
reach New York—a winter port; (2) because flour destined for export 
can be milled in bond without payment of duty. Whole mills are set 
apart for this section of Buffalo’s milling. Is this situation to continue? 
There is a strong prima facie case for an export duty on wheat shipped 
into the United States for milling in bond; but Canadian wheat-growers 
have such difficulty already in securing a remunerative price abroad that 
they are naturally opposed to anything which would obstruct the out- 
ward flow; and it is probable that Canadian millers will have to win 
their trade, without fiscal support, by constant improvement in the 
technique of production. 


C. R. Fay 


Rapport de l’Archiviste de la Province de Québec pour 1928-1929. By 

PIERRE-GEORGES Roy. Québec: Rédempti Paradis. 1929. Pp. 

xi, 463. 
IN point of time, the earliest section in the Report of the Quebec archivist 
for 1929 consists of the last of the correspondence between Frontenac and 
the French court (pp. 247-384); this covers the years from April, 1695, 
to April, 1699, the last two letters arriving in New France several months 
after Frontenac’s death. The earlier sections of the correspondence were 
published in the Reports for 1926-1927 and 1927-1928. Weare told that 
these despatches are printed from copies in the archives at Quebec, but, 
except in the case of the first six of these letters, we are given no indi- 
cation whatsoever as to where the originals are, and in no case have we 
been told when the transcripts were made. This section is illustrated 
by reproductions of three letters from Frontenac, one in his own hand 
and the other two written by clerks; it is rather alarming to discover— 
it is not mentioned—that the one written by Frontenac in July, 167,2 
to an unnamed Monseigneur (probably Colbert) has not been printed in 
this collection at all; does this mean that this correspondence, as we 
have it, is incomplete and that M. Roy has still other letters? It is most 
important that historical students be informed as to what policy an 
editor of original documents is following. Notwithstanding these limi- 
tations, this correspondence is very valuable; its variety is amazing; in 
one letter Frontenac will range through the whole interests of the colony, 
from the price of furs to the burning of the hépital at Montreal. When 
the history of this period comes to be rewritten, as rewritten it must 
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be, Frontenac’s correspondence will be one of the most illuminating 
sources. 

The next item is a life by the Abbé Antoine Sattin of Madame Youville, 
foundress of the Soeurs de la charité de Il’hépital général de Montréal 
(pp. 385-436). As M. Sattin did not come into contact with the hépital 
général until 1818, and did not write this biography until 1829, over fifty 
years after Madame Youville’s death, it is of very little value as an 
original authority, and, indeed, contains little that is not well known; 
it is, moreover, unnecessarily verbose and was hardly worth printing in 
full. Nowhere are we told where the original manuscript is to be found. 

In regard to the events leading to the conquest of New France by 
the British, there are printed in this volume three strictly contemporary 
accounts of considerable interest. The first is the military journal of 
Nicholas Renaud d’Avéne des Méloizes, seigneur de Neuville (pp. 5-86). 
This consists of two parts: one running from July 19 to October 30, 
1756, during which time he was stationed in and around Carillon; the 
second covering the more vital period from May 8 to November 21, 
1759, when he was serving under Bourlamaque. His journal gives a very 
vivid picture of the ordinary routine of camp life during a campaign; he 
even copies in full the reports that come in of French operations at 
Quebec and elsewhere. These, though sometimes inaccurate, enable 
us to re-create the hopes and fears, the point of view, and the mentality 
of a subordinate officer on the French side. Not the least valuable is his 
extraordinary interest in the weather; day by day he tells us exactly 
what it was like, a small but important detail hardly to be found else- 
where. Again we are given no information whatsoever as to where the 
original of this journal is located. 

The second account is a brief diary (pp. 211-226), written by Louis- 
Guillaume de Parscau du Plessis, a naval ensign on the French frigate 
La Sauvage which brought the Chevalier de Levis to Quebec on May 31, 
1756. The journal runs from March 6, when they left Brest, until June 
27, when they passed the Ile Verte on their way back to France. Du 
Plessis’s account of the voyage is lively and interesting and, though he 
stayed so brief a time at Quebec, he gathered a good deal of information, 
even though some of it was mere gossip. In the transcript that is here 
printed, the spelling has almost certainly been modernized. The illus- 
tration which accompanies it is entitled ‘‘Deux pages du journal de M. 
Parscau du Plessis” (p. 224); it is, in fact, nothing of the kind, being two 
pages from the journal of Des Méloizes printed on pages 18-19 of this 
Report: this is inexcusable carelessness. 

The third item concerning the conquest of Canada consists of two 
journals by Joseph-Gaspard Chaussegros de Léry, one (pp. 227-236), 
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dealing with a reconnaissance which he led from Carillon in October, 
1756, and the other (pp. 236-245), being an account of the work he 
carried out in the summer of 1757 on the fortifications of Quebec. Both 
of these are especially valuable because Léry copied in full the numerous 
letters and instructions he received from Vaudreuil and Montcalm; at 
least, one would suppose that these were copies incorporated in the 
journal, as nothing whatsoever is said to the contrary, were it not that 
the facsimiles printed opposite pages 240 and 256, show that these two 
letters, at any rate, are the originals signed by Montcalm and Vaudreuil 
respectively. That any such confusion should arise implies thoroughly 
bad editing. There is, moreover, no introduction and we are left to 
discover for ourselves that these are items 3 (part III) and 6 of the Léry 
journals described by the Abbé Gosselin in the Report for 1926-1927 
(p. 332). 

The most modern records dealt with in the Report for 1929 are the 
letters of Mgr Plessis, bishop of Quebec. The first half of this corres- 
pondence was calendared in the Report for 1927-1928; the second half, 
which we have here, runs from 1816 until Plessis’s death in 1825. They 
have been admirably calendared by the Abbé Ivanhoé Caron, whose brief 
introduction explains properly and exactly the origin of the documents 
with which he is dealing, and who appends adequate references to every 
document he calendars. The calendar of this correspondence, which is 
now complete, should prove invaluable to every student of the local and 
ecclesiastical history of this period. 

In our review of the Report of the Quebec archivist for 1928-1929 in 
the CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW of June, 1929 (pp. 173-5), we had 
occasion to voice considerable criticism as to the method and accuracy 
of its compilation. In the volume at present under review, some of 
those criticisms have been met: the illustrations, which are very sump- 
tuous, now have relation to the text they accompany, the transcripts of 
the facsimiles printed appear reasonably accurate (still, in the transcript 
of Frontenac’s letter of 1694, facing page 304, ‘‘dilligence’’ appears with 
only one “‘l’”’ and ‘‘pays”’ is spelt ‘‘pais’”); M. Caron’s introduction tells 
us what we ought to know about the Plessis correspondence, and a little 
has been done to lighten the darkness enshrouding Frontenac’s letters. 
But this is not enough if these Reports are to take rank with the publi- 
cations of reputable archives. We have indicated here some of the 
instances, which we have noted, of slipshod editing, and to these may be 
added the whole question of the index. Nothing is more heart-breaking 
to a historical scholar than to find that an index is unreliable. And the 
indexes to these Reports are grotesquely so. To take but two cases from 
the present Report: The following is the order of names under the letter 
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“C’’—Chute, Coffin....Coutlée, Corlar, Claus, Clément, Clérin, 
Clifford, Coulon” and between Coffin and Coutlée a whole column has 
intervened; moreover, the page number to Coutlée has been omitted 
altogether. Even more serious is the fact that place names are hardly 
indexed at all. The letters of Mgr Plessis, for instance, contain hundreds 
of names of towns and villages and hardly any of them appear in the 
index, thus making intelligent reference impossible. Until these Reports 
have proper indexes which will enable the student to find at once what 
he wants, they will be shorn of half their value. 


E. R. ADAIR 


British Columbia Historical Association, Fourth Report and Proceedings. 
Edited by DonaLp A. FRASER. Victoria: The King’s Printer. 
1929. Pp. 64. 

THis report, covering the four years ending October, 1929, contains in 

addition to matter relating particularly to the society, a number of 

papers that have been delivered at its meetings on subjects pertaining 
to the history of the province. Among them several may be specially 
noted. 

The “Brief history of the Queen Charlotte islands’’ is so brief as 
scarcely to justify its inclusion. The article entitled ““What I remember 
of Hon. Amor DeCosmos’”’ is interesting and chatty—the reminiscences 
of one who was very prominent in the strenuous colonial and early pro- 
vincial days. Its author has fallen into error when, on page 57, he states 
that Esquimalt was by the terms of union made the terminus of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. Those terms only set forth that the railway 
should connect the seaboard of British Columbia with the railway system 
of Canada (article 11). The “Address at the unveiling of memorial 
cairn at Leechtown” and the articles on ‘“‘James Charles Stuart Strange”, 
“The opening of the Pacific’, ‘‘Mackenzie’s expedition to the Pacific 
ocean in 1793’’, and the ‘‘Discovery and naming of the strait of Juan de 
Fuca’”’ are well done and bear evidence of careful study. In them there 
are a few errors, as for instance on page 27, where it is said that in 1775 
Quadra reached Norton Sound. This must be a slip of the pen, for, of 
course, the map in Daines Barrington’s Miscellanies, which accompanies 
the account of his voyage, shows his farthest north as 58°, whilst Norton 
Sound is, probably, a thousand miles beyond. 

The article upon ‘‘The Dewdney trail’”’ sketches in a fairly accurate 
way the location of that well-known route, but it is marred by many 
errors. The Hudson’s Bay Company did not, as stated on page 30, 
withdraw its establishments from the Columbia area in 1843; that with- 
drawal did not occur for many years thereafter. Simon Fraser did not 
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“come in by the Téte Jaune Pass”’ (p. 30); he was never within a hundred 
miles of that spot. Any schoolboy knows that the Cariboo rush did not 
begin in 1858 (p. 30); Antler Creek, the portal to Cariboo, was not dis- 
covered until late in 1860. 

In the ten-page article on the ‘Hydrographic survey of the north- 
west coast of British North America” (why not ‘‘Canada”’?), error fairly 
runs riot: there are at least four errors on page 11, eight on page 12, and 
four on page 13. Such errors as that Fraser discovered the Fraser river 
(p. 17), that the sources of the Columbia river were discovered in 1810 
(p. 13), that Dixon circumnavigated the Queen Charlotte islands (p. 14) 
should not be made by the veriest tyro in provincial history. One is at 
a loss to understand how any historian can to-day put forward as auth- 
entic the discredited story of Juan de Fuca. Navarrete demolished it 
eighty years ago. In the words of the late Professor George Davidson: 
“The whole story is a fabrication.’’ As well might one believe in Mal- 
donado, or Fonte, or Lemuel Gulliver. 

F. W. Howay 


The Statistical Year Book of Quebec, 16th year, 1929. Quebec: Redempti 
Paradis. 1929. Pp. xxv, 473. 

TABLEs of statistics are not extraordinarily attractive to the average 
reader, nor do they lend themselves readily to the reviewer’s art, however 
hard he may seek to coat the bones of dry facts with a thin covering of 
flesh and blood. The resultant figure is bound to lack the saving breath 
of life which animates, or ought to animate, the book of one’s own pro- 
duction. This by way of apology for the task that is set before me—a 
brief review of the last year book of the province of Quebec. Be it noted 
in passing that, in this bilingual province, the year book is printed both 
in French and English. The French edition is a better piece of work 
than the English translation, for the English of the latter is rather clumsy 
and stilted in places. 

The year book that lies before me is the sixteenth that has appeared, 
and it does not differ from its immediate predecessors in the general 
arrangement of the material presented. A few sections are new and 
others have been enlarged. Among them may be mentioned those 
dealing with the occupations of the people, agricultural conditions, auto- 
mobile and labour accidents, price fluctuations, the development of 
water power, and the activities of employment agencies. 

Many of the facts presented are taken from the Dominion census of 
1921 and are, therefore, rather antiquated. Considerable material is 
furnished by the very efficient Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This 
material includes a survey of price fluctuations, manufacturing condi- 
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tions, and a description of labour organizations within the province. In 
this connection there are interesting statistics of the National and 
Catholic Unions. More information might be furnished about these 
unions to the advantage of persons who have come into contact with 
their activities. 

Those parts of the year book that are most original and indigenous 
to the province are the sections dealing with education and public finance. 
Although this province has no compulsory school attendance act, the 
large number of children who go to school is gratifying, while the per- 
centage of attendance, compared with those enrolled, is larger in the 
Catholic than in the Protestant schools. It is unfortunate that so many 
comparative figures are based, and have to be based, on estimated popu- 
lation. This remark or criticism is, of course, not confined to the pro- 
vince of Quebec. Many of our conclusions would be much more definite 
and, therefore, satisfactory if the overworked and under-financed 
bureaus of statistics in Ottawa and in the provincial capitals were more 
generously treated. I am quite aware that there has been marked im- 
provement in these respects, and that much information which used to 
appear only in the decennial census is now furnished yearly. The good 
work should be continued at an accelerated pace. 

That part of the year book dealing with the finances of the province 
is well and clearly presented. This is more than can be said of the 
financial statements of some of our provincial governments. At the 
same time, it would be desirable in the interests of clarity if some class- 
ification could be adopted both in receipts and expenditures that would 
be more intelligible to the taxpayers. Moreover, if the provinces could 
agree to adopt uniform, or more nearly uniform, systems of classification, 


it would greatly simplify the problem of comparison as between province 
and province. 


J. C. HEMMEON 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 
(Notice in this section does not preclude a later and more extended review.) 


I. THE RELATIONS OF CANADA WITHIN THE EMPIRE 
BEAVERBROOK, Lord. Canada and Empire free trade. London: Published by the 
Empire Crusade. N.d. Pp. 13. 
A manifesto declaring what the new imperial policy for prosperity means to 
Canada. 
High wages. London: Published by the Empire Crusade. 
N.d. Pp. 12. 
Another plank in Lord Beaverbrook’s Empire free trade platform. 
The British Commonwealth, freedom and the seas (Round table, volume 19, 1928-29, pp. 
229-254). 
A general estimate of the problems which confront the British Commonwealth 
in the present age. 
BuRNEY, Sir DENNISTOUN. Empire air communications (United Empire, March, 1930, 
pp. 135-142). 
An address on the necessity, the organization, and the development of Empire 
air communications. 
CAMPBELL, R. M. Empire free trade (Economic journal, September, 1929, pp. 371- 
378). 
A statement of the pros and cons of Empire free trade. 
CHAMBERLAIN, NEVILLE. The Empire and industry (Empire review, volume L, 1929, 
pp. 91-94). 
An article stressing the need for an economic unity between the countries of 
the British Empire. 
Crort, HENRY PaGE. Economic unity within the Empire (Empire review, volume L, 
pp. 416-418). 
An expression of an Empire policy in the matter of trade. 
Etuiott, W. Y. The riddle of the British Commonwealth (Foreign affairs, April, 1930, 
pp. 442-464). 
An investigation into the questions of dominion status arising out of the 
Balfour Report of the Imperial Conference of 1926. 
HADFIELD, Sir ROBERT. Economic organisation and development of Empire (Contem- 
porary review, November, 1929, 569-575). 
A plea for an enlightened, systematic programme of intensive imperial de- 
velopment. 
The Empire and industry (II): Organized Empire development 
(Empire review, volume L, 1929, pp. 251-255). 
Suggestions for the development of the resources and potentialities of the 
Empire. 
Har.ey, J.H. The new Empire crusade (Fortnightly review, December, 1929, pp. 761- 
767). 
An examination of Lord Beaverbrook’s crusade for Empire free trade. 
Hart, ALBERT BUSHNELL. Britain's attempt to consolidate her Empire (Current history, 
September, 1929, pp. 1030-1032). 
An American estimate of the problem of consolidating the British Empire. 
181 
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Hirst, W. A. Lord Beaverbrook's scheme (Empire review, February, 1930, pp. 113-119). 
Some objections to Lord Beaverbrook’s scheme of a tariff wall round the 


Empire, and an approval of his aim to develop the resources, the industry, and the 
commerce of the British Commonwealth. 


KEITH, BERRIEDALE. Notes on Imperial constitutional law (Journal of comparative 


legislation and international law, February, 1930, pp. 94-108). 
Gurrent incidents in constitutional law. 
——_———————_ The sovereignty of the British dominions. Toronto: The Mac- 
millan Company of Canada. 1929. Pp. xxvi, 524. 
To be reviewed later. 


KersHAW, J. B. C. British trade and the Empire Conference of 1930 (Financial review 
of reviews, January-March, 1930, pp. 38-47). 
A discussion of imperial economic problems. 


LaTHaM, The Hon. J. G. Australia and the British Commonwealth. With a foreword 
by the Right Hon. S. M. Bruce. (The John Murtagh Macrossan Lectures, 1928.) 


London: Macmillan; Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1929. 
Pp. xi, 149. 


To be reviewed later. 
McCurpy, C. R. Free trade within the Empire (United Empire, February, 1930, pp’ 
82-85). 
A favourable comment on Lord Beaverbrook’s free trade suggestions. 


ME tcuETT, The Right Hon. Lord. Imperial economic unity. London: Harrap. Pp. 
194. 


To be reviewed later. 
Minty, LEONARD LE MARCHANT. Constitutional laws of the British Empire. London: 
Sweet and Maxwell. 1928. Pp. xvii, 258. 
To be reviewed later. 


Monp, Hon. HENRY. Empire economic unity: Some practical examples (Empire review, 
March, 1930, pp. 183-189). 


Some practical proposals for the solution of the economic problems of the 

Empire. 

NEULING, Dr. Witty. Die Stellung der drei groszen Dominien im Britischen Reich nach 
dem Kriege. (Sozialwissenschaftliche Forschungen, abteilung IV, heft 4.) Berlin: 
Walter de Gruyter. 1927. Pp. x, 108. 

To be reviewed later. 

SAMUEL, Sir HERBERT. Empire free trade? 
pp. 137-148). 

An investigation irftto Lord Beaverbrook’s free trade crusade, with the con- 
clusion that his policy ‘‘makes two proposals—within the Empire it would promote 
Free Trade; externally it would establish Protection. The first proposal is 
desirable, but is not practicable; and the second is neither the one nor the other.” 


ScHLosBERG, H. J. The king's republics. With a foreword by General the Honourable 


(Contemporary review, February, 1930, 


J. B. M. Hertzoc. London: Stevens and Sons. 1929. Pp. xx, 147. 
To be reviewed later. 


Tuorson, J. T. The British Commonwealth of Nations (Canadian bar review, Feb- 
ruary, 1929, pp. 96-110). 
An interesting lecture on the constitutional developments in the British 


Empire, and an indication of the changes that have taken place in the Empire with 
regard to foreign policy. 
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WELLs, H.G. Imperialism and the open conspiracy. London: Faber and Faber. 
1929. Pp. 24. 


A critique of the theories of Lord Beaverbrook, Lord Melchett, and others. 
WILEINSON, Major R. J. Imperial economy. London: Sifton Praed. 1930. Pp. 
viii, 131. 
To be reviewed later. 


WILLIAMSON, JAMES A. A short history of British expansion. Second edition. Volume 
I. The old colonial Empire. Volume II. The modern Empire and Commonwealth. 


London: Macmillan; Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1930. 
Pp. xx, 470; xv, 315. 
To be reviewed later. 


II. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(1) General History 


ARTHUR, Sir GEORGE. King George V: A sketch of a great ruler. 
Jonathan Cape. 1929. Pp. 360. 
Reviewed on page 172. 
BEARD, CHARLES A. and BEarD, Mary R. The rise of American civilisation. 
volume edition. Toronto: 
xv, 828. 


A new edition, in one volume, of this complete survey of American history from 
Columbus to Coolidge. With decorations by WILFRED JonEs. 


BELL, GEOFFREY F. Canada’s outlook (Nineteenth century, February, 1930, pp. 189- 
196). 

A study in Canadian nationhood, touching briefly on the history and geography 
of the country, on the diversities of the races which have settled there, and on the 
general ideas current throughout the Dominion. 

“Ben AssHER”’. A nomad in North America: Pen pictures by a sojourner in the new 
world. London: Holden. 1927. Pp. 243. 

Impressions of Montreal, Toronto, Niagara, British Columbia, the Yukon, 

and Alaska. 
[CANADA: DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR]: Vacations in Canada. Ottawa: Natural 
Resources Intelligence Service. 1929. Pp. 96. 
A handbook of information for tourists and sportsmen. 
Dennis, Este FRANCES. Indian slavery in Pacific northwest. 
quarterly, March, 1930, pp. 69-81). 

A study from source material of the extent of slavery among the Indians of the 
Pacific coast. 

Dovucuty, ArtHUR G. Report of the public archives for the year 1929. Ottawa: F. A. 
Acland. 1930. Pp. 171. 

To be reviewed later. 

FLEMING, DENNA FRANK. The treaty veto of the American senate. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1930. Pp. ix, 325. 

To be reviewed later. 

Lower, A. R. M. Some neglected aspects of Canadian history (Canadian historical 
association, annual report, 1929, pp. 65-71). 

A series of subjects suggested for Canadian historians, including the influence 

of natural forces on the history of Canada, the character of her original population, 


the evolution of her democracy, her cultural conditions, her relations with the 
United States, and her economic history. 


London and Toronto: 


One 
The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1930. Pp. 


I (Oregon historical 


New York: G. P. 
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McKIn.ey, MABEL Burns. Canadian heroes of pioneer days. Toronto: Longmans, 
Green and Company. 1930. Pp. viii, 119. 

This is the second book in the Maple Leaf Series for girls and boys. It is 
written in vivid, pictorial prose, telling, through a series of stories, the main events 
of the early history of Canada. 

Mattet, Sir CuHarLes. The British Empire and the United States (Contemporary 
review, pp. 681-688). 

A discussion, arising out of Ramsay MacDonald's visit to the United States, 
of the advance of British-American friendship. 

Moore, FREDERICK. America's naval challenge. New York: Macmillan; Toronto: 
The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1929. Pp. 166. 

To be reviewed later. 

PALMER, FREDERICK. Clark of the Ohio: A life of George Rogers Clark. New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Company. 1929. Pp. xv, 482. 

To be reviewed later. 

Prat, Henri. La pensée franco-britannique (Revue trimestrielle canadienne, mars, 
1930, pp. 50-62). 

Reflections on Canada’s double heritage of thought and culture. 

PRIESTLEY, HERBERT INGRAM. The coming of the white man, 1492-1848. (A history of 
American life, volume I.) Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1929. 
Pp. xx, 411. 

To be reviewed later. 

SEELy, Rt. Hon. J. E. B. Adventure. London: Heinemann. 1930. Pp. [xiv], 326. 

To be reviewed later. 

VauHL, M. et al (eds.). Greenland: Volume III: The colonization of Greenland and its 
history until 1929. (Published by the Commission for the direction of the geological 
and geographical investigations in Greenland.) London: Milford. 1929. Pp. 
468. 

To be reviewed later. 

VooruIs, ERNEST. Canoeing in Canada. Ottawa: Natural Resources Intelligence 
Service. N.d. Pp. [10]. 

A description of and guide to Canadian canoe routes. 

—_————_——— Fishing in Canada. Ottawa: Natural Resources Intelligence 
Service. N.d. Pp. [17]. 

A guide book to Canada’s sea-, river-, brook-, and lake-fishing. 

(comp.): Historic forts and trading posts of the French régime and of 
the English fur trading companies. Ottawa: Department of the Interior. 1930. 
Pp. 188. 
To be reviewed later. 
Motoring in Canada. Ottawa: Natural Resources Intelligence 
Service. N.d Pp. [14]. 
The main trunk highways of Canada in the different provinces are briefly 
described. 


—_——_—_—_—_—— Winter in Canada. Ottawa: Natura] Resources Intelligence 
Service. N.d. Pp. [12). 
The charm and beauty of a Canadian winter illustrated for those who come to 
Canada for winter sports. 
WaGneR, HENRY R. Spanish voyages to the northwest coast of America in the sixteenth 
century. San Francisco: California Historical Society. 1929. Pp. viii, 571. 
To be reviewed later. 
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WILLouGsBY, BARRETT. Sitka: Portal to romance. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1930. Pp. x, 233. 
Reviewed on page 171. 


2) New France 
HANOTAUX, GABRIEL and MARTINEAU, ALFRED. Histoire des colonies francaises et de 
l’expansion de la France dans le monde. Tomel: Introduction générale par GABRIEL 
HaAnoTAux: L’Amérique par Ca. DE LA RONCIERE et al. Paris: Librairie Plon. 
1929. Pp. xlviii, 630. 
To be reviewed later. 
LANCTOT, GusTAVE. Les fonctions de l'intendant (Canadian historical association, 
annual report, 1929, pp. 73-90). 
A discussion of the official duties of the intendants of New France. 
La Nouvelle-France et sa survivance (Mémoires de la société 
royale du Canada, section I, troisiéme série, tome xxiii, 1929, pp. 71-83). 
A résumé of the work of France in Canada, with a brief epilogue showing the 
situation of the French Canadians at the present time. 
Laut, A.C. Marquette. (Ryerson Canadian history readers edited by LoRNE PIERCE.) 
Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1930. Pp. 30. 
A vivid picture of Father Marquette and the story of his explorations. 
LEFRANC, JEAN. Bougainville et ses compagnons. Paris: Albin Michel. 1929. Pp. 253. 
To be reviewed later. 
Liste des officiers de justice de la Nouvelle-Fiance (1722) (Bulletin des recherches histor- 
iques, mars, 1930, pp. 151-157). 
A list attached to a letter of M. Bégin’s written in 1722, and preserved in the 
Quebec archives. 
MACLAREN, Colonel Murray. Jeanne Mance, the first Canadian nurse (United Empire, 
March, 1930, pp. 143-144). 
An abstract of an address on the work of Jeanne Mance in the early days of 
New France. 
MAsSICOTTE, E.-Z. Biére d’épinette (Bulletin des recherches historiques, mars, 1930, 
pp. 147-150). 
An item in the social history of New France. 
Buanderie—lavage—blanchissage (Bulletin des recherches histor- 
iques, fevrier, 1930, pp. 77-78). 
A brief note on laundries in New France. 


Qu’était-ce qu'un misérable? (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
fevrier, 1930, pp. 95-98). 


M. Massicotte seeks the meaning of an old word. 
Mémoire @ Monseigneur de Pontchartrain sur les pesches du Canada (Bulletin des recher- 
ches historiques, mars, 1930, pp. 178-180). 
The reproduction of a memoir from the Quebec archives. 
Mémoire contenant les moyens de faire faire deux voyages par été aux navires et frégates en 


Canada (16 janvier 1759) (Bulletin des recherches historiques, fevrier, 1930, pp. 71- 
74). 
Notes on navigation in the eighteenth century. 
Roy, PrerRE-GeorGcEs. Les Acadiens ad Québec en 1757 (Bulletin des recherches his- 
toriques, fevrier, 1930, pp. 105-128; mars, 1930, pp. 169-175). 
The continuation and conclusion of a list of the burial deeds of the victims of 
a smallpox epidemic in New France. 
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Roy, PreERRE-GEoRGES. Le chevalier de Courbuisson (Bulletin des recherches histor- 
iques, fevrier, 1930, pp. 65-67). 


Notes on the Chevalier de Courbuisson who was exiled to Canada in 1729. 
L’embuscade du Fort Sainte-Anne en 1666 (Bulletin des 
recherches historiques, mars, 1930, pp. 129-136). 
A memorandum on an event at Fort Sainte-Anne at the entrance to Lake 
Champlain in 1666. 
SaInToyant, J. La colonisation frangaise sous l'ancien régime (du XV* siécle 2 1780). 


Tome I: Du XV* siécle au Traité d’Utrecht (1713). Paris: La Renaissance du 
Livre. 1929. Pp. 419; 486. 


To be reviewed later. 


SCHLARMAN, J. H. From Quebec to New Orleans: The story of the French in America: 
Fort De Chartres. Belleville, Illinois: Buechler Publishing Company. 1929. Pp. 
569. 

Reviewed on page 154. 


Turcotte, Gustave. Jacob Marsac et ses descendants (Bulletin des recherches his- 
toriques, fevrier, 1930, pp. 87-90). 
A genealogical study of a French-Canadian family. Jacob Marsac lived in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century. 
VAILLANCOURT, EmILe. La conguéte du Canada par les Normands: Biographie de la 
premiére génération normande du Canada. Avec lacollaboration du R. P. ARCHANGE 


Gopspout. Préface d’A©ciprus FauTEux. Montréal: G. Ducharme. 1930. 
Pp. 250. 


To be reviewed later. 


ViGNoLs, Lton. La mise en valeur du Canada a l’époque francaise: D’aprés la thése de 
Mr. P. E. RENAUvD (et critique de cette thése). Paris: Riviére. 1929. Pp. 76. 
To be reviewed later. 


Wituiams, HELEN E. Jean Baptiste Talon. (Ryerson Carradian history readers, 
edited by LorNE PrERCE.) Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1930. Pp. 30. 


A sketch of Canada’s first and best intendant and a history of the epoch in 
which he lived. 


(3) British North America before 1867 


AvuDET, FRANCIS-J. Commissions aux juges de la cour des plaids communs (Bulletin 
des recherches historiques, fevrier, 1930, pp. 91-94). 
A list of judges of the court of common pleas, court of king’s bench, and the 
circuit court, receiving warrants between 1764 and 1852. 
Herman-Witsius Ryland (Mémoires de la société royale du 
Canada, section I, troisiéme série, tome xxiii, 1929, pp. 47-56). 
A sketch of the life and influence of Ryland, who came to Canada in 1793 as 


Lord Dorchester’s secretary, and who became the power behind the throne of the 
governors at Quebec from Dorchester to Prevost. 


L’honorable Louis-Joseph Papineau (Canadian historical associa- 
tion, annual report, 1929, pp. 47-56). 


An impartial estimate of Papineau. 


Boyp, THomas. Simon Girty: The white savage. New York: Minton, Balch and 
Company. 1928. Pp. 252. 
Reviewed on page 164. 
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BuRPEE, LAWRENCE J. Henry Hudson. (Ryerson Canadian history readers, edited 
by Lorne Pierce.) Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1930. Pp. 32. 
The romantic story of Hudson and the discovery of the bay that bears his 
name. 
——_———_———— Hudson Bay to the Blackfoot country: Journals of Hendry and 
Cocking. (The Ryerson Canadian history readers edited by LORNE PIERCE.) 
Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1929. Pp. 26. 
The narrative of Hendry’s journey in 1754 from Hudson Bay into the interior, 
where he was the first white man to visit and describe the Blackfeet, and an account 
of Cocking’s visit nearly twenty years later to the same tribe. 
Burt, A. L. Lord Dorchester. (Ryerson Canadian history readers edited by LorNE 
| PreRcE.) Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1930. Pp. 24. 

A short history of Sir Guy Carleton, Lord Dorchester, and of his work in 
Canada in the early days of British rule. 

Caron, Abbé Ivannof. Les Canadiens francais et l’invasion Américaine de 1774-1775 
(Mémoires de la société royale du Canada, section I, troisiéme série, tome xxiii, 
1929, pp. 21-34). 

An investigation of the attitude of the French Canadians during the invasion 
of Canada by the Americans in 1774-1775. 

CLARE, JANE. Responsibility for the failure of the Burgoyne campaign (American his- 
torical review, April, 1930, pp. 542-559). 

A scholarly investigation into the question of who was actually responsible 
for the ill success of Burgoyne’s campaign of 1777. 

The Dease and Simpson surveys, 1837-1839 (Beaver, March, 1930, pp. 369-371). 

Some interesting correspondence which has recently come to light in the 
archives of the Hudson’s Bay Company in London, touching on the Dease and 
Simpson surveys of 1837-1839. 

Gray, THOMAS. An elegy written in a country church yard: The text of the first quarto 
with the variants of the MSS. and of the early editions (1751-71), a bibliographical and 
historical introduction and appendices on General Wolfe and the Elegy and the locality 
of the churchyard by FRANcIS GRIFFIN STOKES. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 
1929. Pp. 98. 

The appendix includes a discussion of the famous story that Wolfe, while 
drifting down the St. Lawrence on the eve of the scaling of the Heights of Abraham, 
recited the Elegy and said, ‘Gentlemen, I would rather be the author of that poem 
than take Quebec.” The various and conflicting versions of the story are given, 
with the evidence for and against their authenticity. 

LanpoN, FRED. Negro colonization schemes in Upper Canada before 1860 (Transactions 
of the royal society of Canada, third series, volume xxiii, section II, 1929, pp. 
73-80). 

An account of organized Negro settleiaents in Upper Canada before the Civil 
War. 

Laus, C. HERBERT. British regulation of crown lands in the west: The last phase, 1773- 
1775 (William and Mary College quarterly, January, 1930, pp. 52-55). 

A memorandum on colonial policy with regard to the land problem, with par- 
ticular reference to Virginia and North Carolina. 

Marquis, T. G. Pontiac and the siege of Detroit. (The Ryerson Canadian history 
readers edited by LoRNE Pierce.) Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1929. Pp. 30. 


A tale for children of the great war chief of the Ottawas, and his operations 
against Detroit. 
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Matuer, Corton. The life of Sir William Phips. Edited with a preface by MARK 
Van Doren. New York: Covici-Friede. 1929. Pp. xi, 208. 

A reprint of the Life of Sir William Phips, Knt., published in 1697. Although 
Cotton Mather wrote always with a moral intention, the impetuous vitality of 
Phips shows through Mather’s eulogy, and the Life becomes a convincing portrait 
of a picturesque figure, written in vigorous seventeenth-century prose. The expe- 
dition against Canada is described in vivid detail. 

Morton, A.S. The place of the Red River settlement in the plans of the Hudson's Bay Co., 
1812-1825 (Canadian historical association, annual report, 1929, pp. 103-109). 

An explanation of the place of the Red River colony in the schemes of the 
Hudson's Bay Company in its competition with the North West Company. 

Nasatirn, A. P. Anglo-Spanish rivalry on the Upper Missouri (Mississippi valley 
historical review, March, 1930, pp. 507-528). 

The continuation of an account of trade competition on the Missouri. 

Pierce, D. J. and Pritcuett, J. P. The choice of Kingston as the capital of Canada, 
1839-1841 (Canadian historical association, annual report, 1929, pp. 57-63). 

\ chapter in the history of Canada after the union of the provinces. 

QuaiFE, M. M. From Detrott to the Mississippi in 1820. (Burton historical collection 
leaflet edited by M. M. Quatre, March, 1930.) Detroit: Detroit Public Library. 
1930. Pp. 49-64. 

The story of Governor Cass’s expedition to Lake Superior and the upper 

ississippi. 

E 


RIDDELL, WILLIAM RENWICK. Benjamin Franklin and colonial money (Transactions 


f the royal society of Canada, third series, volume xxiii, section II, 1929, pp. 105- 


\ financial chapter in British colonial policy. 


SAGE, WALTER N. John Work’s first journal, 1823-1824 (Canadian historical associa- 
t annual report, 1929, pp. 21-29). 
\ résumé of Work’s first journey, which has never yet appeared in print, and 


is interesting as an account Oi a transc yntinental journey of over a century 
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An outline of the situation of Canada with respect to its admiralty jurisdiction 
and shipping laws, with emphasis on the fact that the actual control of Canadian 
admiralty courts is with the imperial government. 

BuRPEE, LAWRENCE J. The Kyoto conference (Queen's quarterly, winter, 1930, pp. 167- 
182). 

An account of the meeting of the Institute of Pacific Relations in Kyoto, 

Japan, in 1929, and a description of Canada’s interest in the Pacific. 
Canada: I. The Canadian diplomatic service (Round table, volume 19, 1928-29, pp. 
837-845). 
A record of the development of Canada’s control of her international relations. 
Canada: II. Dominion status: The French-Canadian view (Round table, volume 19, 
1928-29, pp. 620-625). 

An exposition of the French-Canadian point of view with regard to the form 

of the commonwealth. 
Canada: II. The International Joint Commission (Round table, March, 1930, pp. 381- 
393). 
A review of the activities of the commission provided by the Boundary Waters 
Treaty of 1909. 
Canada: II. Relations with the United States (Round table, volume 19, 1928-29, pp. 
402-407). 
\n inspection of Canadian-American relations with regard to the questions 
of smuggling, fisheries, and radio broadcasting. 
DAFOE, JoHN W. Revising the constitution (Queen’s quarterly, winter, 1930, pp. 1-17). 
An illuminating analysis of the inflexibility of the British North America Act. 
suN, Major J. E., D.S.O., M.C. The intelligence service within the Canadian corps, 
1914-1918. Historical résumé by General Sir ARTHUR CurRRIE, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 


r ~Y 


Foreword by Major-General J. H. MacBrien, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. Toronto: 
The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1930. Pp. xxii, 263. 
To be reviewed later. 
fCHINSON, JOHN I. Sir Alexander Tilloch Galt. (Ryerson Canadian history readers 
edited by LoRNE Pierce.) Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 19380. Pp. 32. 
An interesting life of one of the fathers of the Dominion of Canada 





IRVINE, WILLIAM. Co-operative government. With a foreword by H. W. Woop. Ot- 
tawa: Mutual Press. 1929. Pp. viii, 246. 
lo be reviewed later. 
KEITH, ARTHUR BERRIEDALE. Dominion autono n p London: Oxford 
University Press. 1929. Pp. vi, 92. 
lo be reviewed iater. 
McGeacny, P. B. The Canadian question (Empire review, volume L, pp. 335-342). 
\ speculation on the political destiny of the Dominion, with the conclusion 


that Canada “‘is content with the quasi-sovereignty it now enjoys and harbours no 
visions of a separate destiny.” 
lacKkay, Jonn. The Kyoto Conference (Canadian journal of religious thought, Jan- 


iary-February, 1930, pp. 18-24). 


A review of the third biennial conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
held at Kyoto in 1929. 
Marquis, T. G. Sir Leonard Tilley. (Ryerson Canadian history readers edited by 
LoRNE Pierce.) Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1930. Pp. 32. 


‘ . ‘ - 2 a2 = . se sal I moar Csllac 
A briei anc interesting biography of Sir Samuel Leonara i1lley. 
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Maroguis, T. G. Sir Wilfrid Laurier. (Ryerson Canadian history readers edited by 
Lorne PieRcE.) Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1930. Pp. 30. 
A, booklet containing a sketch of Laurier and incidentally the story of the first 
fifty years of federated Canada. 
ROQUEBRUNE, ROBERT DE. Le Dominion du Canada et Canadiens frangais (Monde 
nouveau, novembre, 1929, pp. 661-667). 
A comment on the future of French culture in Canada. 
SOWARD, FreDERIC H. The election of Canada to the League of Nations council in 1927 
(American journal of international law, October, 1929, pp. 753-765). 
A discussion of the factors leading to the election of Canada to the council of 
the League. 
STEVENSON, J. A, Canada confronting issues of a great power (Current history, April, 
1929, pp. 97-103). 
A review of recent Canadian political questions. 
STRONG, MARGARET KIREPATRICK. Public welfare administration in Canada. (Social 


service monographs, number 10.) Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1930. 
Pp. xiii, 246. 


To be reviewed later. 
Toppinc, C. W. Canadian penal institutions. (Social service monographs, number 


9.) Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1930. Pp. xiv, 126. 
To be reviewed later. 


III. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 

(1) The Maritime Provinces 

Birp, WILLR. A century at Chignecto: The keytoold Acadia. Toronto: The Ryerson 
Press. 1928. Pp. x, 245. 

Reviewed on page 160. 

MacMEcaan, ARCHIBALD. Mary Crowell. (Ryerson Canadian history readers edited 
by LorNE PieRcE.) Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1930. Pp. 24. 

A graphic narrative of the heroine of Seal island, Nova Scotia. 

Martin, CHESTER. Nova Scotian and Canadian reformers of 1848 (Transactions of the 
royal society of Canada, third series, volume xxiii, section II, 1929, pp. 1-16). 

A study of the three main groups of men who contributed most in 1848 to the 
achievement of responsible government, and an illustration of the relations and 
co-operation between these groups. 

Miner, W. C. Condition of public records in the Maritime Provinces (Canadian his- 
torical association, annual report, 1929, pp. 41-46). 
The history and present state of the early records in the Maritime Provinces. 
[Nova ScotiA: DEPARTMENT OF HiGHways]: Big game and fighting fish. Published 
by authority of Hon. Percy C. Black, minister of highways, Nova Scotia, 1930. 
Pp. 63. 

A booklet attempting to portray, for the benefit of summer visitors, some of 
the opportunities for sportsmen in Nova Scotia. 

Historic Nova Scotia: A land of pil- 
grimage for all time, beloved for its natural beauty and the romance of its history. Pub- 
lished by authority of Hon. Percy C. Black, minister of highways, Nova Scotia. 
N.d. Pp. 71. 


Historic facts relating to several communities within the province, presented 
in concise form for the benefit of tourists. 
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[Nova ScotiA: DEPARTMENT OF HiGHways]: Nova Scotia: The ocean playground. 
Published by authority of Hon, Percy C. Black, minister of highways. [1930]. Pp. 63. 
An illustrated folder which gives a comprehensive description of the province. 


(2) The Province of Quebec 


BoUuTWELL, WILLIAM Dow. Quebec, capital of French Canada (National geographic 
magazine, April, 1930, pp. 515-522). 

A sketch of Quebec city and its French-Canadian populace. 

[CANADA: DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR]: Natural resources of Quebec. Ottawa: 
Natural Resources Intelligence Service. 1929. Pp. 132. 

A revised and complete guide of information to the resources and industries of 
Quebec province. 

Davies, BLODWEN. Saguenay: ‘‘Saginawa’’—the river of deep waters. With illus- 
trations by PAUL CARON and G. A. CUTHBERTSON. Toronto: McClelland and 
Stewart. 1930. Pp. 204. 

A charming travel book de luxe of history, legend, and description. Miss 
Davies has captured very cleverly the atmosphere of French Canada, and the book 
makes delightful reading. There are a great many attractive illustrations. 

FRASER, ALEXANDRE. Le personnel technique et les progrés de notre voirie provinciale 
(Revue trimestrielle canadienne, mars, 1930, pp. 18-36). 

A record of the work of the roads department of Quebec since its inception in 
1911. 

MassicoTte, E.-Z. Le guet @ Montréal au XIX® siécle (Bulletin des recherches his- 

toriques, fevrier, 1930, pp. 68-70). 
A memorandum on the watch in Montreal at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. 
Les premiers hommes du guet @ Montréal en 1818 (Bulletin des 
recherches historiques, mars, 1930, pp. 165-168). 
A collection of the names of the watchmen at Montreal in 1818. 

Old world charm in modern Quebec (National geographic magazine, April, 1930, pp. 507- 
514). 

Twelve natural-colour illustrations of Quebec province. 

{OvEBEC: DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS AND MINES]: Along Quebec highways: Tourist 
guide. Quebec: Published by the Department of Highways and Mines. 1930. 
Pp. 876. 

An extensive guide containing as complete a description as possible of each 
of the cities, towns, villages, and parishes traversed by the main highways. With 
many illustrations and much useful information for tourists. 

Statistical year book of Quebec, 16th year, 1929. Quebec: Rédempti Paradis. 1929. Pp. 
xxv, 473. 

Reviewed on page 179. 
THOMPSON, EILEEN. JHivernants (Queen's quarterly, winter, 1930, pp. 95-104). 
A charming description of an autumn retreat to the Laurentians. 


(3) The Province of Ontario 
MacMurcny, Ancus and ReEep, T. A. Our royal town of York: Historical and romantic 
associations of down-town Toronto and the site of the Royal York hotel. ({Toronto]: 
1929. Pp. 31. 
Landmarks in the history of Toronto, with delightful illustrations, and several 
maps; by writers with a thorough knowledge of the local history. 
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PIERCE, LoRNE. Some unpublished letters of John Strachan, first bishop of Toronto 
(Transactions of the royal society of Canada, third series, volume xxiii, section II, 
1929, pp. 25-35). 

A sketch of the life of John Strachan and a selection of letters which offer 
interesting sidelights on the domestic life of Strachan at Cornwall. 

TALMAN, JAMES J. Travel literature as source material for the history of Upper Canada, 
1791-1840 (Canadian historical association, annual report, 1929, pp. 111-120). 

A survey of travellers’ accounts of Upper Canada and of kindred contemporary 
descriptive sketches, a discussion of their value to the student, and a useful biblio- 
graphy. 

WINTEMBERG, W. J. Early names of the Grand river, Ontario (Transactions of the 
royal society of Canada, third series, volume xxiii, section II, 1929, pp. 125-133). 


The origin of the seven different names of the Grand river, discussed in chron- 
ological order, with several photostat copies of maps. 


(4) The Western Provinces 
AVERILL, A. S. Reclamation in the Canadian west (United Empire, March, 1930, pp. 
126-129). 
Facts about the Sumas Reclamation Area of British Columbia. 
Canada: I. The west (Round table, volume 19, 1928-29, pp. 394-402). 


An examination of the changes which have taken place in western Canada 
during the last five years. 


Marguis, A.S. Dr. John McLoughlin (The great white eagle). 
history readers edited by Lorne Pierce). Toronto: 
Pp. 31. 
The life of the Hudson's Bay Company factor on the Pacific coast who did 
more than any other man to lay the foundation for future trade and commerce 
along the coast of British Columbia. 


OLIVER, Hon. FRANK. The founding of Edmonton (Queen's quarterly, winter, 1930, pp. 
78-94). 


A chapter in the history of the Canadian west. 
Wiuiams, M. B. The Kicking Horse trail: Scenic highway from Lake Louise, Alberta 
to Golden, British Columbia. Ottawa: F. A. Acland. 1929. Pp. 47. 


A pictorial description of the transmontane highway through the heart of the 
Rockies. 


(The Ryerson Canadian 
The Ryerson Press. 1929. 


—_—_—_————_ Kootenay National Park and the Banff Windermere highway. Ottawa: 
F.A. Acland. 1929. Pp. 45. 


An illustrated and descriptive guide issued by the Department of the Interior. 
———_——_————- Through the heart of the Rockies and Selkirks. Ottawa: F. A. 
Acland. 1929. Pp. 112. 


A guide book to the national parks of the Rockies and Selkirks, with illus- 
trations. 


IV. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, AND STATISTICS 


AnpreEw, B.le M. Steamboating on the Yukon (Blackwood’s magazine, February, 1930, 
pp. 258-272). 
A vivid narrative of life on a steamboat in the Yukon. 
BAUMGARTNER, F. W. Central European immigration (Queen's quarterly, winter, 1930, 
pp. 183-192). 


A brief summary of the more important groups of people in south-east central 
Europe from which immigrants are recruited for Canada. 


~ 
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[CANADA: BUREAU OF STATISTICS]. Quarterly report of the trade of Canada (imports for 
consumption and exports). Ottawa: F. A. Acland. 1930. Pp. xli, 365. 
Statistical, detailed tables of imports and exports of Canada. 
[CANADA: DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR]: Canada’s natural resources. Ottawa: 
Natural Resources Intelligence Service. 1928. Pp. [30]. 
A brief guide for those interested in obtaining information relating to Canada's 
natural resources. 


Dominion of Canada: Animated atlas. 
Ottawa: Natural Resources Intelligence Service. N.d. Pp. [19]. 

Animated maps of the provinces of Canada. 

The muskrat: A Canadian fur resource. 

Ottawa: The King’s Printer. 1929. Pp. 32. 

‘*This booklet is issued in the hope that the information therein may be useful 
in raising the muskrat farming industry to a position of greater economic impor- 
tance.” 

[CANADA: DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. NATIONAL PARKS BRANCH]. Some his- 
toric and prehistoric sites of Canada (Canadian historical association, annual report, 
1929, pp. 127-133). 

A summary of the work done during the past year in the acquisition, preser- 
vation, and marking of sites of historical importance. 

Canada: II. The tourist traffic (Round table, volume 19, 1928-29, pp. 845-852). 

A consideration of an important factor in the economic life of the Dominion. 

[CANADIAN NEWSPAPER SERVICE]: Reference book, 1929-1930: Biogrpahical reference 
data and other general information for library, newspaper and individual use. Mont- 
real: Canadian Newspaper Service. 1930. Pp. 609. 

A comprehensive guide to Canadian trade, commerce, manufacturing, banking, 
insurance, water power, industries, fisheries, transportation, and agriculture, with 
biographical data concerning those who are connected with the development of 
Canadian enterprises. 

Coats, R.H. The place of statistics in national administration—function and organiza- 
tion of statistics—scope and method of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics (Transactions 
of the royal society of Canada, third series, volume xxiii, section II, 1929, pp. 81- 
93). 

A description of the work of an important department of the government. 

Cotter, JAMES L. The Eskimos of Eastmain, part II (Beaver, March, 1930, pp. 362- 
365). 

The second part of a description of the life of the Eskimos of Eastmain. 

Deacey, J. Q. The Chicago drainage canal and St. Lawrence development (American 
journal of international law, April, 1929, pp. 307-328). 

A reiteration of the Canadian position that the question of St. Lawrence 
development ‘‘must be considered in conjunction with the entire problem of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence watershed and thereby with the Chicago diversion.” 

DunninG, C. A, La route de la Baie d'Hudson (Science moderne, février, 1930, pp. 
56-61). 

An account of the construction of the Hudson Bay railroad. 

FREEMAN, Lewis R. The nearing north. New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 
1928. Pp. xii, 385. 

To be reviewed later. 
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GanonG, W. F. Crucial maps in the early cartography and place-nomenclature of the 
Atlantic coast of Canada (Transactions of the royal society of Canada, third series, 
volume xxiii, section II, 1929, pp. 135-175). 

A scholarly and critical treatise on early maps of the Atlantic coast. 

HARRIMAN, Henry I. New England and the St. Lawrence seaway. Boston: 1929. 
Pp. 152. 

A careful statement of the St. Lawrence seaway project with an analysis of its 
probable effect upon New England’s industry and commerce. 

Hoicate, HENRY and Jamieson, J. A. Report on the St. Lawrence waterway project. 
Montreal: [Southam Press]. 1929. Pp. 46. 

A report prepared for the Montreal Board of Trade on the economic aspects 
of the proposed deep waterways both from a navigation and power point of view. 

Irwin, W. A. The Canadian wheat pool: A series of articles on the most colossal com- 
mercial enterprise of its kind in the world. Issued by Canadian Wheat Pool Publicity 
Department. August, 1929. Pp. 24. 

An attempt to describe the Canadian wheat pool in terms of its physical 
extent, its historical background, its manner of organization, its personnel, and its 
business methods, with a summary of its results and a forecast of its future. 

KUHLMANN, CHARLES Byron. The development of the flour-milling industry in the 
United States: With special reference to the industry in Minneapolis. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1929. Pp. xvii, 349. 

Reviewed on page 174. 

Macpona_pD, Peter D. The tariff holiday (Empire review, February, 1930, pp. 126- 
132). 

An indictment of the suggested plan in the League of Nations for a tariff 
holiday, on the ground that such a scheme would sacrifice the economic solidarity 
of the British Empire. 

MacMeEcuan, ARCHIBALD. Samuel Cunard. (The Ryerson Canadian history readers 
edited by LoRNE PrERcE.) Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1929. Pp. 27. 

Reviewed on page 167. 

Nunn, GeorGE E. Origin of the strait of Anian concept. Philadelphia: Privately 
printed. 1929. Pp. 36. 

Reviewed on page 158. 

Patton, HaRoLtD S. The Canadian grain pool (Pacific affairs, February, 1930, pp. 165- 
180). 

An outline of the history of the Canadian wheat pool, an explanation of the 
operation of the pool system, and a forecast of the future of co-operative pooling in 
agriculture. 

Le probleme économique considéré surtout au point de vue agricole. Compte rendu des 
cours et conférences. (Semaines Sociales du Canada. Ville session. Saint- 
Hyacinthe, 1928.) Montréal: Secrétariat des Semaines Sociales du Canada. 
1929. Pp. 316. 

To be reviewed later. 

STEAD, RoBErT J.C. Britain's wheat supply (Empire review, February, 1930, pp. 138- 
142). 

A history of the Canadian wheat pool since its organization in 1923. 

STEPHENS, GEORGE WASHINGTON. The St. Lawrence waterway project: The story of 
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. Lawrence river as an international highway for water-borne commerce. Mont- 
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real: Louis Carrier and Co. 1950. Pp. 460. 


To be reviewed later. 
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Swanson, W. W. and ArmstronG, P.C. Wheat. Toronto: The Macmillan Company 
of Canada. 1930. Pp. xiii, 320. 

To be reviewed later. 

Tuomson, LEssLiE R. The St. Lawrence navigation and power project (Journal of poli- 
tical economy, February, 1930, pp. 86-107). 

A valuable analysis of Harold G. Moulton's book on The St. Lawrence navi- 
gation and power project, with a careful discussion and criticism of Moulton’s argu- 
ment which condemns the waterway as a navigation project. 

VoskuiL, W.H. The economics of water power development. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. 1928. Pp. xii, 225. 
A presentation of the developed and potential water power of the United 
States, with a discussion of the Hydro-electric Power Commission of Ontario. 
Watkins, H.G. River exploration in Labrador by canoe and dog sledge (Geographical 
journal, February, 1930, pp. 97-122). 
An illustrated paper on the exploration of the Unknown river district, and on 
the mapping of the Kenamu river, the Traverspine, and a line of country between 
Northwest river and Hopedale. 


Vv. EDUCATIONAL AND RELIGIOUS HISTORY 

ARCHER, S. A, (comp.) A heroine of the north: Memoirs of Charlotte Selina Bompas 
(1830-1917) wife of the first bishop of Selkirk (Yukon), with extracts from her journal 
and letters. London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge; Toronto: The 
Macmillan Company of Canada. 1929. Pp. 187. 

Reviewed on page 170. 

CLARKE, F. Foundations of history-teaching: A critique for teachers. london: Oxford 
University Press. 1929. Pp. 171. 

A plea for a new method of history-teaching. 

Henry, Lorne J. and Hotmes, ALFRED. Objective tests: Canadian history. (The 
Ryerson Canadian history readers edited by LoRNE PiERcE.) Toronto: The 
Ryerson Press. 1929. Pp. 32. 

History tests for schools. 

HféRovuvILLE, R. P. P. d’. Les missions des Jésuites au Canada, XVII*® et X VIII 
siécles. Analyse des documents exposés par la Compagnie de Jésus et sur les Jésuites 
par A.-Léo Leymarie. (Exposition rétrospective des colonies frangaises de l’Amér- 
ique du Nord, Paris, avril-juin, 1929.) Paris: Gabriel Enault. 1929. Pp. 80. 

Noted in CANADIAN HIsTORICAL REVIEW, September, 1929, pp. 193. 

JAMESON, CLARENCE. Wanted: <A due appreciation of the French language in Canada. 
Digby, Nova Scotia: The Courier Print. N.d. Pp. 15. 

A pamphlet written by the former member for Digby, Nova Scotia, in the 
Dominion parliament. 

Levesque, E. L’oeuvre de la Compagnie de St.-Sulpice dans l’'Amérique du Nord: 
Canada et Etats-unis. (Exposition rétrospective des colonies frangaises de l’Amér- 
ique du Nord, Paris, avril-juin, 1929.) Paris: Gabriel Enault. 1929. Pp. 32. 

Noted in CANADIAN HIsTORICAL REVIEW, September, 1929, pp. 193. 

McDovuGaLt, Joun L. The frontier school and Canadian history (Canadian historical 
association, annual report, 1929, pp. 121-125). 

A repudiation of the frontier theory expounded by Professor Turner in his 
The frontier in American history, with arguments drawn from Canadian history. 

PRINGLE, GEORGE C. F. Adventures in service. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. 
1929. Pp. 282. 

Reviewed on page 170. 
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Prup’HomME, A. Le R. P. Grollier—premier apétre du Mackenzie (Mémoires de la 

société royale du Canada, section I, troisi¢me série, tome xxiii, 1929, pp. 57-69). 
The life of a Roman Catholic missionary who laboured in the Canadian north- 
west in the last certtury. 

RoGers, GracE McLeop. Pioneer missionaries in the Atlantic provinces. (Ryerson 
Canadian history readers edited by LoRNE PIERCE.) Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 
1930. Pp. 64. 

Brief biographies of Silas Tertius Rand, Henry Alline, Jacob Bailey, William 
Black, James Drummond McGregor, and Jean Maudet Sigoigne. 

VeRNoN, C.W. The old church in the new Dominion: The story of the Anglican Church 
in Canada. London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. [1929]. 
Pp. 215. 

Reviewed on page 168. 

[Wor.Lp AssocIATION FOR ADULT EpucaTion]. Adult education in the British dominions. 
London: World Association for Adult Education. 1929. Pp. v, 151. 

Contains a general survey of adult education in the provinces of Canada. 

YounGc, A.H. The Church of England in Upper Canada, 1791-1841 (Queen's quarterly, 
winter, 1930, pp. 145-166). 

The history of the Anglican church during the years of ecclesiastical evolution 
in Upper Canada. 


VI. ART AND LITERATURE 


Aparr, E. R. French Canadian art (Canadian historical association, annual report, 
1929, pp. 91-102). 
An outline of the history of wood-carving and sculpture in French Canada. 
BARBEAU, Marius. Totem poles: A recent native art of the northwest coast of America 
(Geographical review, April, 1930, pp. 258-272). 

A paper explaining the significance of the totem pole, describing the making 
and erecting of a pole, the development of the art and technique of the totem pole, 
and the origin of the art. 

CHARTIER, EMILE. Un poéte patriote et mystique—Nérée Beauchemin (Mémoires de la 
société royale du Canada, section I, troisiéme série, tome xxiii, 1929, pp. 35-46). 

An inspection of the poetry of a French-Canadian writer. 

MassicoTtTe, E.-Z. Les chansons de mensonges (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
mars, 1930, pp, 137-142). 
Notes on French-Canadian folk-sdngs. 
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